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WuHo Knows IT ALL ? 





Probably no one knows all about advertising. 
But there are few general advertisers so inex- 
perienced as not to understand how great an 
amount of time and money is saved in dealing 
with our mammoth list of country papers. One 
electrotype and one order does the business. 
The largest and most successful advertisers 
keep their announcements perpetually in the 
Atlantic Coast Lists—proof positive that we have 
something to sell that is worth buying. 


Send Us an Experimental Order. 


Advertisers often want to experiment with anew 
advertisement. They like to see how it looks 
in a few papers and watch the results before 
sending it out to their complete lists. We have 
selections of papers that just meet this need. 
There is no more desirable class of customers 
than country people. The home paper reaches 
them most effectively. We furnish 1400 local 
papers with partly printed sheets. We are 
HEADQUARTERS on this class of advertising, as 
well as for partly printed sheets. 





Atlantic Coast Lists, 








134 LEONARD StT., NEW YORK. 





























Vol. VI. 


THEATRICAL ADVERTISING. 
By Nym Crinkle. 
(Dramatic Critic of the New York Advertiser). 


There are, let us say, thirty places 
of amusement open six nights in the 
week in New York city. This, of 
course, is not counting the entertain- 
ments which combine the saloon with 
the foot-lights. The average receipts of 
these houses of entertainment is $650 a 
performance. Some of them, without 
including a Patti matinee, run as high 
as $1,200, and some do not go above 
$150. 

These houses of entertainment are 
all liberal advertisers in the daily press, 
and some of them extravagant adver- 
tisers on the bill-boards and dead-walls. 

Of late years the character of the 
show has determined the character of 
the advertising. The sensational, the 
extravagant, the spectacular order of 
entertainment appeals mainly to the 
eye and resorts to the bill-board. The 
finer, soberer and more meritorious 
public amusements depend almost ex- 
clusively upon the newspaper to make 
themselves known to the public. The 
element of good taste came into this 
business about the time that Mr. 
Haverly came into the ‘‘ show busi- 
ness.” It cannot be said that he 
brought the good taste with him, but 
he awakened a keen sense of its neces- 
sity in others by his system of **‘ circus- 
sing” his Mastadon Minstrels. After 
he had succeeded in covering a town 
with ten-sheet posters there was room 
for a reaction. Managers of entertain- 
ments that claimed to have quality 
rather than quantity did not want to be 
identified with that sort of display and 
appeal. 

Mr. Augustine Daly was the first 
to discard the bill-posting ; then the 
Frohmans followed, and it was pres- 
ently found out that the Broadway 
Theatre, the Madison Square and the 
Lyceum held their own in notoriety 
and steady patronage without the use 
of the circus appliances. 

This discovery was a decided gain 
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for good taste. It is amazing what an 
amount of money the dead-wall com- 
petition involved before there was a 
protest. Two years ago a spectacle 
called ‘‘ Kajanka” came to town and 
spent $8,000 in six weeks for wall ad- 
vertising. 

This came nearer to the legitimate 
circus than any of the stage shows. 

The Barnum concern is said to ex- 
pend for advance work and current 
outside posting in this city alone about 
$15,000. 

But managers Daly and Frohman 
were shrewd and judicious newspaper 
advertisers. Mr. Frohman, when he 
came to the Madison Square, adopted 
a new method of suburban work. He 
made a list of all the country papers 
on the radii of travel from the city. 
And for the first time the country 
editor came to New York with a ticket 
and brought his wife, or his sweet- 
heart, and was treated as if his opinion 
were worth something, and went back 
on the midnight train generally with 
an advertisement in his pocket. Mr. 
Frohman discovered that a little liber- 
ality in printers’ ink along the subur- 
ban lines paid better than the expendi- 
ture in local chrome-yellow and ver- 
million, and he had the good sense to 
call to his aid those established sys- 
tems which could best place his adver- 
tisements where they would accom- 
plish his purpose. 

The permanent places of amusement 
in New York average in their standing 
local advertisement about twenty lines. 
The rate is about thirty-five cents a 
line all around. The combinations 
which come in make a much larger 
display for the time being, but they di- 
vide the expense with the house. Sev- 
eral of the theatres allow $250 a week 
for advertising. This percentage of 
sharing expense is cut down when on 
the road at least 60 per cent in the 
cities and 80 per cent in the smaller 
places. 

Of course, the theatre resorts to 
other means of advertising. It has its 
photographs, its circulars, and its con- 
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stantly changing devices to bring its at- 
tractive features to the public eye, but 
just in proportion as its exhibit is a 
worthy one does it depend upon the 
press for the recognition and patron- 
age which are of permanent value. The 
quality of the performance, no less 
than the quality of the audience, can 
be predetermined to a great extent by 
the character of the advertising. A 
lurid panoramic display of Adah Re- 
han’s attractions on a coal-yard fence 
would not add to Mr. Daly’s audience, 
and it might detract from it. The fact 
is, the theatrical public has been edu- 
cated in this matter within twenty-five 
years, and the intelligent portion can- 
not be moved in its expectations by 
grandiloquent appeals or glaring pic- 
tures. It has learned to discount the 
chromatic coal-yard fence. What is 
now called pornographic art is mainly 
confined to traveling farce, comedies 
and comic operas, and the manager has 
learned that half the money expended 
in judicious press bulletins makes a bet- 
ter return, at least in the large centers. 
But when he comes to ‘‘one night 
stands,” where there is only a weekly 
press, he is thrown back upon the bill- 
poster for his announcements to a com- 
munity that can be reached in no other 
way. 
This outfit, technically called the 
paper, costs the traveling company a 
large sum. Such an organization as 
Mr. Wilson’s Opera will have at least 
three thousand dollars invested in post- 
ers before it starts, and the country cir- 
cus probably one-third more. A well- 
known lithographer told me that he 
estimated there was four hundred thou- 
sand dollars invested in show-bills in 
the United States last season. Miss 
Fanny Davenport once said, after or- 
dering two thousand dollars’ worth of 
printing, that she wished it was in- 
vested in black and white—meaning 
newspaper ink. 

When Mr. Pulitzer bought the New 
York World, he made something of a 
revolution in theatrical advertising. He 
admitted to the columns of the Sunday 
edition any sized type or any cut the 
manager wanted, and as soon as his 
contemporaries saw that he had caught 
the enterprising theatrical advertiser, 
they all, with the exception of the 
Herald, abandoned their strict rules 
with regard to displayed ‘‘ads.” The 
consequence is that the New York 
Sunday editions have become the place 
which the manager reserves for his 


special ingenuity, and the theatrical 
advertising on that day has run up to 
fourfold what it was fifteen years ago, 

The judicious pressman in the thea- 
tre has a comprehensive knowledge of 
the newspapers of the country. He 
knows their circulation and the class of 
people they reach, and he adapts him- 
self to each one of them. From this 
center he can put his finger on every 
available column in the country, and 
long before he reaches the distant 
scene of operations the locality hears 
of him. 

The press treats the theatre with a 
liberality that it does not bestow upon 
any of its other patrons. It heralds 
not only the performances but the peo- 
ple as well. It gives back continually 
more than it receives. 

And the obvious reason is that the 
theatre interests its readers. It cannot 
be said, however, that the patronage of 
the theatre has to any appreciable ex- 
tent lessened the independence of 
press opinion. It is now customary to 
bulletin the theatre pleasantly in one col- 
umn and criticise it in another. News 
and opinion are thus kept separate. 


A PRINTER’S NOTES ON ADVER- 
TISING. 


‘By W. W. Pasko. 


Classification is a very good thing in 
advertisements. No one person is in- 
terested in all the kinds of advertise- 
ments which appear in a journal, and 
he is much more likely to look at those 
about which he desires knowledge than 
other ones. It is not to be expected, 
for instance, that John L, Sullivan will 
care about the book advertisements in 
the Boston Daily Advertiser, nor that 
a clergyman wishes to know that a cer- 
tain low comedian desires a situation. 
Sullivan would be interested in an ad- 
vertisement of a dog fight, and the 
clergyman in one of Anthony Com- 
stock. By separation of these adver- 
tisements, and a strict classification, 
much better results are attained. I 
believe that the headings should be 
much unlike the body type, and if pos- 
sible something not used elsewhere in 
the paper. Black letter or Old Eng- 
lish answers well for this. In news- 
papers, a light and heavy line before 
each heading, and in magazines two 
light lines before, look very well. A 
wave line follows. Minute classifica- 
tion I think better than a rougher one. 
Take, for instance, the real estate col- 




















omn in a New York daily where this 
js made a specialty. I would make 
“Down Town,” ‘‘ East Side,” ‘*‘ West 
Side,” ‘‘ Annexed District,” ‘‘ Brook- 
lyn,” ‘Long Island,” ‘* Westchester 
County,” ‘‘ Staten Island,” ‘* New Jer- 
sey,” ‘‘ Suburban,” and ‘* Country.” 

Microscopic advertising, I think, does 
not pay at the present time. When 
photo-engraving first came up it was, 
perhaps, a good speculation to set up 
an advertisement and then photograph 
it down to one-half or one-third. Peo- 
ple were struck by the novelty of the 
thing, but it has become old. Once 
there was a time when nonpareil was 
new, as its name (none such) indicates ; 
later came pearl and diamond, names 
which signify great value, and last 
came brilliant, coming under the same 
category. This last is twenty lines to 
the inch. But when photo-engraving 
came in, it advanced with one step 
almost to thirty lines to the inch, and 
has since attained to thirty-five and 
forty. All these, of course, are illegi- 
ble, except with a magnifying glass. 
Any type smaller than agate is too 
small to be read; and when such 
minute characters as those in process 
plates are made the fine points are all 
broken. They are by no means as 
clear as type letters of the same size 
would be. It is, therefore, wisdom to 
discard all this microscopic work. 
Eyes enough are spoiled now by print- 
ers and engravers. 

Advertising men should discourage 
the tendency of advertisers to insert 
grotesque and odd-appearing notices. 
They rarely produce the effect intend- 
ed, and the manufacturer or dealer who 
puts them in is almost certain to be 
disappointed. I am now speaking of 
those who advertise all the year to the 
extent of a quarter or half a column. 
The display advertiser, however, who 
uses the magazines and the great week- 
lies, is a law to himself. He has 
thought out his notice, tried the effect, 
and is prepared to make or lose by it. 
But the man who puts a quarter of a 
column every day into a Toledo or 
Omaha newspaper frequently imagines 
he has a big idea in turning an adver- 
tisement upside down or in setting it 
up in script or monastic. When he 
can be argued out of his bright idea 
without too much effort, the news- 
paper publisher is really conferring a 
favor upon him. 
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THE LESSONS OF THE ADS. 
By William O. Stoddard. 


The vast and troublesome disputes 
among historians as to the social con- 
ditions of the Augustan Age are about 
to be terminated. The excavations 
under the left wing of the Vatican have 
unearthed full files of the leading daily 
newspapers of Rome, from before the 
death of Julius Czsar to the accession 
of Nero. It appears to have been con- 
ducted by Mr. J. Gracchus Cato, and 
is strikingly similar in make-up to the 
prudent daily morning journals of New 
York, being especially full in its adver- 
tising department. ‘Then, as now, the 
news columns appear to have been of 
but moderate value for more than 
twenty-four hours, although they may 
elucidate disputed points by judicious 
balancing of contradictory assertions. 
The editorial columns may also furnish 
here and there instructive suggestions, 
but the advertisements are a mine of 
incalculable historic treasures—just as 
ours are to-day. 

Here we find, in endless catalogues, 
the employments of the people—the 
very servants’ list of ‘‘ wants” admit- 
ting us to all houses, while the business 
establishments and their management 
are similarly indicated. 

Commerce and manufactures of that 
day are illustrated in the fullest, min- 
utest manner, by the advertisements of 
a wide variety of houses. 

We now shall know the precise 
nature of the theatrical, musical and 
other amusements of that time, while 
yet other columns explain to us the 
entire theory and practice of Roman 
elections. 

Art, literature present their features 
side by side, in their printed efforts to 
attract the attention of the public. So 
do the political parties, in a variety of an- 
nouncements of meetings and the like. 

Not the least interesting of the lost 
knowledges thus to be recovered is a 
clear perception of the nature and pro- 
posed cures of prevailing bodily dis- 
orders. We are to know, concerning 
the diseases and medicines of the 
Romans, what we never knew before. 

There is no department, or interest, 
of the life of the Augustan Age upon 
which a full light is not thrown by the 
advertising columns of the Xoman 
Daily Bugle. It will be the same 
hereafter concerning the journals of 
this present age. What is, perhaps, of 
more immediate importance is the 
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obvious teaching that living students of 
this present time cannot possibly under- 
stand it, if they neglect the advertising 
departments of our periodical press. 
No man can be well informed who 
fails to study the vivid presentations 
of our social state, which are in this 
way continually printed. Even the 
‘auction sales” and the ‘‘ houses to 
let” columns are full of information, 
while the legal notices of all sorts offer 
a mine of fact surpassing all fiction, 





which may astonish a reader who, for 
the first time, ascertains their nature 
** But,” you remark, -‘‘ there was to 
Roman daily. They did not have the 
art of printing.” 

Isthat so? Well, it distinctly marks 
the crude and defective nature of what 
is called their civilization. They did 
not possess the art of advertising, or 
we should speedily know all that is 
necessary concerning them, their man. 
ners, modes of life and institutions, 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
By Edward 


The time was when advertisements 
in trade journals were as prosaic and 
unattractive as—well, the general char- 
acter of the publications themselves. 
But the class papers have gone through 
a wonderful evolution, and keeping 
step with this progress are the business 
announcements that now occupy space 
in their columns. 

I need go no farther than PRINTERS’ 
INK to find a most admirable proof of 
this assertion. It is, however, in the 
nature of things to expect such from 
that source, and I therefore wish to 
enumerate a few instances from the 
trade press generally. 

It is practically safe to say that all of 
these journals have undergone marked 
improvements in late years in the matter 
of what goes into their advertising col- 
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PAPERS. 
A. Oldham. 


umns. But here and there are found 
papers that have notably endeavored to 
elevate the standard of advertisements, 
both in literary style and typographical 
construction. 

Prominent among the number may 
be mentioned the Vorthwestern Miller, 
of Minneapolis, Minn., to whose mag. 
nanimous spirit and thoughtful enter- 
prise is due the first suggestion and 
successful carrying out of the proposi- 
tion to send a ship-load of American 
flour to the starving peasantry of Rus- 
sia. I doubt if there is a paper in ex- 
istance that devotes as scrupulous care 
to its advertising pages as this fit re- 
presentative of the country’s milling 
interests. To a very great extent the 
advertisements are artistic engravings, 
of which I herewith annex a specimen: 
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The Willer’s advertisements that are 
not engraved are very artistic in their 

construction, and invariably unique 
in their phraseology. This, for example: 





These Are The Keyholes: 


A mode! Will, equipped with Cornelius rolle 
Ample supplies of high grade whest 
Experienced end Progression Operetices 
Cloae attention to details 

Practice of clecersess to patrons 

The menufecture of flour TO SELL 


eee ewe 


We bave ail of these \bings 20d want your orders 
BLISHM MILLING COMPANY. 
Germour. ind. 0. 6.4 








Here is a specimen from Ziectricity, 
the Chicago journal recently trans- 
planted in New York: 





Overloaded 
and disora 
dered Bat- 
teries are 
a common 
and painful 
sight. Why? 
Because they are not made to 
work but to sell. Are you 
a sufferer? Then substitute 
the Law Battery and suffer no 
more. 
SOLE MAKERS, 
LAW TELEPHONE CO., 


85 JOHN STREET. | 
NEW YORK. . 











The St. Louis Zumberman is an- 
other trade journal that believes it pays 
to give care and attention to the adver- 
tisements that go into its columns. I 
submit a couple of specimens cut from 
a recent issue of that journal, repre- 
senting different classes of advertising 
ideas : 


FAIR AND SQUARE. 
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_ means and not on the ends.—Freedizy, 








There ts some doubt in your mind as you look at 
this picture. The question is—‘* Was she stout—or 
was he affectionate?” While there may be a doubt 
in this matter, there can be none as to the value of 
the St Louis LUMBERMAN. It is worth $1 a year 
You certainly do not want something for nothing 
1f you are oot a subscriber, now is an excellent 
time to begin. If you haven't paid your a 
tion for the past year, send it in atonce. The su’ 
scription price is $1 a year. Address 


The St. Louis Lumberman, 
Equitable Building, . St. Louis, Mo. 





This is from the Vorthwestern Lum- 
berman, of Chicago, which is begin- 
ning to pay increased attention to this 
subject : 
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At another time I will follow these 
with additional specimens that ought, 
it seems to me, have as much interest 
for the man who advertises as the pat- 
terns and plates in a fashion journal 
have for the woman who seeks infor- 
mation about how to make a dress or 
trim a bonnet. 


MAXIMS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


There is such a powerful element of 
failure in all human affairs that a 
shrewd man is always saying to himself, 
** What shall I do if that which I count 
upon does not come out as I would 
have it?” This foresight dwarfs and 
crushes all but men of great resolution. 
A man who wants resolution to try, to 
try again, will be certain never to do 
even moderate deeds. The true busi- 
ness man thinks not of the end ; he is 
determined 0 ‘ry, and will leave no 
stone unturned that will give probability 
of success. His thoughts are on the 
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WHEN AND WHERE TO AD- 
VERTISE. 


FACTS ABOUT THE SOUTH. 
By Milton Ff. Platt. 


It is an indisputable fact that adver- 
tisers in general — and even those pos- 
sessing more than ordinary facilities for 
conducting the advertising branch of 
their business — rarely go so far as to 
inquire into the condition and prospects 
of any particular section of the country 
they may be thinking of covering. Or- 
dinarily it is held to be sufficient to 
ascertain the circulation and bottom 
rates of newspapers or magazines cir- 
culating in the territory desired. The 
best terms having been made, the adver- 
tising matter is put out and results 
awaited. 

If the advertisement happens to have 
fallen upon rich soil, where the com- 
munity is prosperous and prospering, 
satisfactory returns will undoubtedly 
follow. If certain industries happen 
to be flourishing in any given section, 
advertising matter that perchance 
touches those connected therewith will 
in all probability yield a fair reward. 

But if, on the other hand, the adver- 
tisement falls on the rocks, so to speak, 
if the advertising matter is scattered 
broadcast over territory where dullness 
and stagnation in trade are regnant, 
or if the right thing is put out at the 
wrong time, what can be the outcome 
but disappointment ? 

Too little attention is paid to these 
questions of time and place, which are 
as much a part of the art of advertising 
as are the selection of the mediums to 
be used and the obtaining of low rates. 

Having said so much about locating, 
I propose to review to some extent, as 
an example, the trade and industrial 
conditions of one section of the coun- 
try—the South. From the remarks 
that follow, many advertisers will be 
able to discriminate as to the advisabil- 
ity or otherwise of advertising there, 
and to form an opinion as to the pros- 
pects of a reasonable profit being the 
outcome. 

In a certain sense, and paradoxical as 
it may seem, the South is suffering at 
the present time from the effects of 
heavy crops of one staple and the pro- 
duction of too much iron. Her people 
have raised more cotton than is needed 
to supply the market, and the price has 
fallen in consequence to figures hitherto 
unknown in the history of the country. 
The output of iron has also been more 
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than manufacturers would take at 
prices remunerative to the producers, 
In certain circles a depression in busi- 
ness has been the result. 

This would point to the necessity for 
care in the disposition of advertising 
matter in any way allied to the indus- 
tries mentioned, and especially regard- 
ing certain localities. An enumeration 
of what should and what should not be 
advertised is not necessary here, it being 
sufficient merely to call attention to the 
fact, which must be apparent, that it 
will pay to exercise discretion. 

But there is another side to the South, 
so to speak. It is not all cotton and 
iron. 

The other side, then, is just this: 
Slowly but surely the people of the 
South are realizing the fact that there 
is no money in putting on the market 
millions of tons of ore that are not 
wanted and raising an almost unlimited 
number of bales of cotton to be sold 
at a loss, while they are purchasing 
from other States the finished product 
and are relying largely upon other sec- 
tions for breadstuffs and meat. Atten- 
tion is now being earnestly turned to 
the profits to be made out of more 
diversified crops, and the question of 
raising cattle, hogs, horses and mules 
is more freely discussed than ever be- 
fore. Of all places in the world fitted 
for such enterprises no other territory 
is better adapted. It is, then, only a 
question of time when the South shall 
quit paying millions to other sections 
for produce that she should and can 
raise herself. 

An interesting table is here submitted 
as showing the value of the principal 
crops raised last year (cotton excepted), 
and the increase incident to each as 
compared with the production of 1890: 
VALUE OF PRINCIPAL SOUTHERN CROPS OTHER 


THAN COTTON. 
Inc. comp'd 





Crop. 1891. with 1890. 
Caeh.....+0+< + -$403,233,520 $ 78,073,120 
Sugar & molas’s, 35,462,872 2,287,672 
TERRES. cccceve 353750,405 45471,881 
Peaccovesses 40,526,000 15,905,500 
MOY sesccccess ++ 23,476,200 2,406,960 
Potatoes........ 18,843,762 4,581,162 
Pievteessees 8,482,600 43,640 

Total. ......$565,775,369 $107,769,935 


And it will now be apropos to intro- 
duce the following statement, which 
gives the value of all agricultural pro- 
ducts by States for 1891, including 
cotton and miscellaneous crops not 
included in the table above ; 
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VALUE OF ALL CROPS BY STATES. 





State. Value. 
Virginia ..cccccccece ccceees$ 574427,600 
West Virginia........0..... 26,872,600 
North Carolina...........- 60,342,200 
Benth Caralina...ccocces. 51,415,200 
SE cnacescsnctseeseesy 112,796,000 
Florida..... 29,026,600 
RIMBAMR..0...0 cc ccccccccece 96,826,300 
Mississippi. 91,449,900 
PN viscccdecscanees¢ 94,213,100 
eee sss 202,269,300 
ArkansaS.. ...csee-ssseees 91,723,800 
TORRIEER. cccccsecese 0s 101,587,000 
Pes cccvsccess scosic 99,026,600 

Total (13 States)....... $1, 108,976,200 


The above figures speak volumes. 
An increase in one year in the cereal 
crops of more than $78,000,000 cer- 
tainly and unmistakably points to the 
fact that the South has not everything 
to learn, but that she has made consid- 
erable progress already. The enor- 
mous gain in the fruit crop of nearly 
$16,000,000, a little short of 60 per 
cent, is also a feature of great impor- 
tance. The total value of the principal 
crops, excepting cotton, is seen to have 
increased $107,769,935, or about I9 
per cent, in one year. 

The value of all crops, including 
cotton, as shown in the second table, is 
an increase of $124,541,450, or only II 
per cent, thus emphasizing the relative- 
ly growing importance of the miscel- 
laneous crops. These results, it is 
only proper to state, compare very 
favorably with those of any other sec- 
tion of the country. 

The facts above cited make it clear 
that there is much to be done by adver- 
tisers in choosing the ground to be 
covered in advertising their wares. As 
to the South in particular, it has been 
largely engaged in crude productions. 
There are abundant signs, however, of 
a healthy growth in other directions. 
Its industries are ever being multiplied, 
and its export trade has of late in- 
creased phenomenally. Figures could 
be given to substantiate these asser- 
tions did space permit. Aided, then, 
as this section must be by an enormous 
yearly increase in the value of its pro- 
ducts, and realizing that still more is to 
be gained by building up and develop- 
ing diversified industries, it should be 
a very attractive and remunerative field 
for the advertiser who will take the 
trouble to do a little more than 
“cover” the various points indiscrimi- 
nately, and get the last dollar out of 
his advertising contracts. 
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ADVICE ON TOWN ADVERTISING. 
By Fohn Z. Rogers. 


Since an article written by myself\ 
entitled ‘‘ Advertising a Town” ap- 
peared in a recent issue of PRINTERS’ 
INK I have, somewhat to my surprise, 
received inquiries in regard to what 
form of town advertising I considered 
best from parties representing towns 
which were about to advertise. 

Inasmuch as the former article com- 
prised what not to do rather than what 
to do, possibly a few hints will be read 
with interest by representative men of 
the many towns which are beginning to 
bestir themselves, not alone in the far 
West and the new South, but in New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
and even up through conservative old 
New England. I do not claim that my 
theory is better than that of others. 
My ideas have been gathered while 
traveling among the booming towns ; 
they are at least honest, and you can 
have them for what they are worth. 

Primarily there is but one way to 
advertise a town, and that is through 
the newspapers. But advertising alone 
will not induce manufacturers, capital- 
ists, and others to locate within your 
gates, any more than advertising will 
sell shop-worn and out-of-date goods. 
You must have a good thing to show 
your customers after you have got 
them interested, and your newspaper 
advertising must be given all the aid 
possible. 

In this line of aids nothing is 
more important or of more material 
help than a good hotel. The hotel 
is the pulse by which the observ- 
ing man judges of the health, enter- 
prise and future condition of the town. 
A good hotel draws all kinds of peo- 
ple to a place and it advertises in many 
ways. The drummers stop within its 
doors whenever possible and always 
plan to pass Sunday with the host ; 
tourists hear of its fame and lay overa 
day or two and view the town ; excur- 
sion trains will stop at an hour or 
two for dinner, and so the good hotel 
is an immense aid to a town anxious to 
grow. 

But how to advertise? that’s the 
question, and there are lots of ways to 
advertise in the newspapers, but there 
is but one right way in my mind, and 
that is to use a small space in the large 
dailies and use it early and often. The 
old plan of ‘‘ keeping everlastingly at 
it” applies just as much to advertising a 
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town as to advertising merchandise. 
Many a town has succumbed to the 
wiles of the write-up fiend, and spent 
all of its money on a big write-up with 
no satisfactory results. 

Here is my idea: To have this ad- 
vertisement appear in as many large 
daily papers as is possible and as many 
times as is possible : 

“*Manufacturers, capitalists and 
others are invited to inspect the ad- 
vantages offered by Smithville, Penn., 
and its board of trade. Descriptive cir- 
culars sent on application. Correspond- 
ence invited. Address John Smith, 
Secretary Board of Trade, Smithville, 
Penn.” 

Such an advertisement as above could 
be well displayed in a two-inch space, if 
not less. It is pertinent, to the point 
and business-like, and could hardly fail 
to attract the attention of any one who 
was a likely customer. To my mind 
this little two-inch advertisement would 
appeal more strongly to the manufac- 
turer and be just as productive of gen- 
eral results as an elaborate two-column 
write-up. 

I assume that any town that is pro- 
gressive enough to advertise is pro- 
gressive, broad-minded and _ liberal 
enough to make concessions to manu- 
facturers. If they are not they had 
better drop out of the procession, for 
they ‘‘ won’t be in it” with their com- 
petitors. Any town which wishes 
manufacturers to locate within its limits 
can afford to grant an exemption from 
taxes for a long term of years, to build 
a factory building and furnish it rent 
free, and also, if necessary, take a little 
stock in the corporation if more money 
is needed. These may appear like 

great concessions, but they will more 
than pay in the long run. 

Right here I wish to say, look out for 
the write-up fiend. He is abroad in 
the land, and as soon as it is known 
that you are advertising you will have 
a dozen of him in your town. He is 
very slick, for he has to be, and will 
talk like a silver-tongued orator of the 
benefits your town will certainly receive 
from a write-up in his paper. He will 
charge you from $100 to $300 a column 












































pretty little article. He will give your 
town the finest climate, the most fertile 
soil, the best churches and schools, the 
best water power and the lowest freight 
rates. 


money. The article will be pretty to 
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look at, and that is the most that can 
be said of it. It will be better to have 
150 two-inch display advertisements 
than one two-column write-up. 

Don’t spend hundreds of dollars on 
an expensive pamphlet to send those 
who answer your advertisements unless 
you have money to throw away. In. 
stead, put $20 into a neat little two- 
page circular of 1,000 words, honestly 
and tersely describing your town in ail 
its details and the inducements you 
offer manufacturers who will locate 
with you. 

Talk and write as you act—fairly— 
for it will pay the best. 

You must also have a little money 
with which to send a couple of your 
citizens to such as have answered your 
advertisements and appear like men you 
can do business with. Inducing man- 
ufacturers to locate in a town is getting 
to be nearly as much of a business as 
inducing a firm to buy goods, and is 
fully as difficult. 

Above all things, don’t try to get a 
manufacturer unless you are sure you 
have the right place for him. Don't 
try to secure a cotton or woolen mill 
when you have not the proper power, 
nor a shoe factory when there is no 
good distributing point nor lack of 
competition. 

In my mind there is hardly a town 
in the country, no matter where locat- 
ed, but what ofiers a good location for 
an industry of some kind. Even in 
the midst of the Maine forests, away 
from railroads, a man can grow rich 
making spools from birch wood or 
starch from potatoes. 

Almost any town should offer a good 
field for a shirt or overall factory. 

Study your location and advantages, 
decide what industry your town is best 
adapted for, and then lay for that in- 
dustry. Go about it right and’ you will 
get it, and be sure and patronize the 
display columns of the newspapers. 

Silica ipepiininiansiniaity 


NOTHING WRONG. 
An authority on business methods 


writes: ‘‘ We think it would be well 
for medical practitioners to abate a little 


and will; beyond doubt, give you avery in their dignity in regard to prepared 


prescriptions. There can be nothing 
wrong in keeping common prescriptions 
prepared beforehand, or even putting 
them into circulation, and there is 


He will also print a picture of nothing wrong in fairly advertising 
the man who subscribes the most them, for when an article is good the 


public should know it,” 
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WITH ENGLISH ADVERTISERS. 


By T. B. Russell. 
Lonpon, April 6, 1892. 
Some American railways are findin 
it worth while to do a little English 
advertising. The following terse an- 
nouncement, framed in a heavy rule, 
makes a good appearance in its plain 
gothic letter, even among the illustrated 
advertisements of the pictorial weeklies, 
like the 7//ustrated London News, the 
Graphic and Black and White. The 
announcement is wisely confined to 
papers circulating among the wealthy 
classes : 





When you go to 
AMERICA, 

Don’t fail to visit, 
YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL 
PARK, 

owned and preserved by 

the U.S. Government; 3,500 

square miles of the most 











wonderful and beautiful 
natural scenery in the 
world. Easily reached by 
through trains from Chi- 
cago, via, 
NORTHERN 
PACIFIC 
RAILWAY. 
* * * *« * 


The ‘‘ Professional Advertising” ques- 
tion, brought into considerable promi- 
nence, as I have mentioned, by recent 
law cases and the strong remarks of 
the Master of the Rolls, are commented 
upon in the ‘*‘ Mustard and Cress”’ col- 
umns of the Referee this week. The 
Referee is a sporting Sunday morn- 
ing paper, which has a considera- 
ble general sale, based on its dramatic 
and musical criticisms and these col- 
umns headed ‘* Mustard and Cress” and 
signed ‘‘ Dagonet.” The Referee was 
founded and for several years edited 
by the late Henry Sampson (‘‘ Pen- 
dragon”), who died last year. ‘‘ Dag- 
onet” is George R. Sims, the well- 
known writer of melodramas (such as 
“ The Lights o’ London,” ‘‘ The Bells 
of Haslemere,” ‘‘ In the Ranks,” etc.), 
and his notes are regarded as a very 
humorous thing. I cannot say that the 
present excerpt warrants a particularly 


‘strong endorsement of this general 


Opinion, for which, however, the public 
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& very popular. 
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and not the present writer is responsi- 
ble. ‘‘ Mustard and Cress,” when I 
happen to see it, usually seems to me 
rather poor stuff, but it is certainly 
Mr. James Payn, the 
novelist, writes a page of current notes 
for the ///ustrated London News (in 
which George Augustus Salas’ brilliant 
‘* Echoes of the Week” used to appear, 
but they have ceased to echo now), and 
Mr. Walter Besant does the same in 
the Pictorial World. Both are incom- 
parably better than the Dagonet notes, 
of which the sample is now given : 


The Master of the Rolls says that it is dis- 
graceful for a professional man to advertise, 
and some of the strongly Radical journals are 
taking him to task and accusing him of encour- 
aging ‘*‘ a professional ring.’’ The reason bar- 
risters and doctors are not allowed to advertise 
is that it would tend to cut down prices, It is 
very wrong of Lord Esher to support this con- 
spiracy to keep up prices from the judicial 
bench. It would a a glorious day for Eng- 
land when we could find such a column of 
advertisements as the following, say, in .the 
Star: 

* * * 
PROFESSIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Wanted, ten thousand litigants to know that 
Sir Charles Russell, Q.C., is prepared to do 
business on highly advantageous terms. Pay 
a good price and have a g man, Enclose 
stamped envelope, and receive list of cases 
won during the last ten years. If you are in 
trouble, write or call at once.—[Advt.] 

“Ta-ra-ra Boom-de-ay!” That's what 
Lottie Collins sings at the Gaiety ; but you 
can hear it any day at the Law Courts. It is 
the song that all Mr, C. F. Gill's clients sing 
when he “winks the other eye” at the jury 
and pulls the rockiest case out of the fire. 
Terms on application, Note the address, and 
send your solicitor, N.B,—When you ask for 
Mr. Gill, see that you get him.—| Advt.] 

“Pll put it in the hands of my solicitor.” 
Why, certainly. And if your solicitor is Mr. 
George Lewis, youare taking the wisest course. 

Georgie, Georgie, pudding and pie, 

Cross-examined and made ’em cry. 
And what did he make ’emcry? Why, “ O, 
George, don’t George; mind what you're 
about.” If you want a really eye-glass solicitor, 
tell your cabman, ** Ely-place.’”” Twenty years 
of uninterrupted triumph, and still facile prin- 
ceps. Don't be put off with an inferior article. 
Remember the address—7 Ely place. Don’t 
knock ; come in.—[Advt.] 

**O, dear doctor, I shall die.” O, no you 
won’t—that is, if you call in Sir Andrew Clark. 
If you feel ill, or out of sorts, drop a postcard 
or telephone to Sir A. C., and he'll make an- 
other man of you in five minutes. Thirteen 
visits toa dozen. Terms, cash, Trade mark: 
punctuality, civility, and dispatch.—[ Advt.] 

* * 


There! Who could possibly object to pro- 
fessional advertisements ? 
x x * * x 


The following verses, I fancy, from 
internal evidence, must be of American 
origin, not impossibly cut from some 
back issue of PRINTERS’ INK by the 
firm of printers who use them here, 
but I do not actually remember to have 
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seen them before, and they are good 
enough to print even twice. I know 
that the firm in question does not dis- 
dain the aid of the little schoolmaster, 
whose influence I have traced in their 
literature before : 
WE DON’T ADVERTISE. 
There is a land of bitter tears and wailing— 


A land most like that drear one Dante knew, 
Where wan faced Niobe, with dark robes trail- 


ing, ; 
In sad procession moves, brows crowned with 


rue, 
It is a land peopled with witless mortals— 
Compared with them the Virgins five were 
wise, 
And it is writ above its gloomy portals: 
‘* We did not think it paid to advertise.” 
WE Do. 
There is a land that flows with milk and 


oney— 
Not the condensed, nor yet the sorghum 
strains— 
Each dweller bears a gripsack fat with money, 
Bonds, coupons, stock, and various other 
gains, 
Happy are those, as at high tide, the fishes ; 
No tear doth drown the laughter in their 


eyes ; . 
For better luck they have no sort of wishes ; 
The gold is theirs—they learned to advertise. 


SOME QUESTIONS FOR THE POST- 
OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


Boston, Mass., April 5, 1892. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The enclosed may interest you. Again, it 
may fall flat, owing to some special provision of 
postal law of which I am ignorant. If of use, 
Printers’ INK is welcome to it. And I wish 
you success in your commendable quarrel with 
the P. O. D. Very truly yours, 

A. C. 








Lapp. 

I have received through the mail a 
publication bearing the following as its 
title, publisher’s notice and date line : 

** United States Official Postal Guide. 
Published by Geo. F. Lasher, 1213-15 
Filbert St., Phila., Pa. Home and 
Country, 96-98 Maiden Lane, N. Y., 
Sole Agent for New York State, to 
whom all New York subscriptions 
should be sent. Copyrighted March 1, 
1892. Order No. 355. Post-Office 
Department, Washington, D. C., Oc- 
tober 21, 1891. During the remainder 
of the fiscal year, ending June 30th, 
1892, all postmasters and _ railway 
postal clerks will be supplied monthly 
by the Department with the United 
States Official Postal Guide, published 
by George F. Lasher, Philadelphia, 
Pa., as the only Official Organ of 
the Post-Office Department. John 
Wanamaker, Postmaster-General. Sec- 
ond Series. Vol. XIV. No.3. March, 
1892. Price, $2.00.” 


At the bottom of the cover appears, 
‘* Entered at the Post-Office at Phila- 
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delphia, Pa., as second-class matter,” 

The copy of the Guide enclosed, 

This publication was enclosed to me 
in a manilla wrapper [wrapper en- 
closed] bearing the official ‘* penalty” 
statement of the First Assistant Post. 
master-General’s office. 

On the second page of the cover is 
the following : 

‘The Post-Office Department is 
making strenuous efforts to popularize 
the Postal Guide. This publication 
has hitherto been useless to the million 
—because attention has not been at- 
tracted to it. The price of it has now 
been reduced from five to one cent, 
Postmasters are disposing of it by the 
thousand.” 

On the last cover page appears the 
following : 

‘* All postmasters will receive orders 
for supplements [Postal Guides issued 
monthly] and transmit them to the pub- 
lisher, George F. Lasher, 1213-15 Fil- 
bert St., Philadelphia, Pa. The post- 
master is not required to enter these 
transactions in his accounts, but will 
simply receive the cash, transmit the 
orders and deliver the Guides.” 

Now the inquiries I would make of 
the readers of PRINTERS’ INK—and 
they can possibly be answered by some 
Washington ‘‘ subscriber ”—are these : 

Is not the price of one cent a copy a 
purely ‘‘nominal” one, inasmuch as 
one cent will not pay the proportionate 
expense for the paper, presswork and 
composition for issuing a copy? There- 
fore, its price being nominal, is it con- 
sistent practice on the part of the Post- 
Office Department to allow its entry as 
a second-class publication ? 

If the U. S. Postal Guide is a second- 
class publication [as stated in the line 
at the bottom of the cover] should it 
not be mailed as second-class matter, 
instead of being mailed in the ‘‘ penal- 
ty”’ wrapper of the Post-Office Depart- 
ment ? 

Does not the law definitely define 
the manner in which all second-class 
matter shall be mailed, that is, that 
postage shall be paid at the mailing 
office at the rate of one cent a pound? 

Does not the entry of the Postal 
Guide at the Philadelphia post-office as 
second-class matter make George F. 
Lasher [the announced publisher] the 
actual publisher? And is he not, un- 
der these conditions, occupying the 
position of a publisher solely, and not 
as an official of the Post-Office Depart- 
ment? The fact that moneys received 
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for the Postal Guide by postmasters 
need not be entered in their official 
records with the Post-Office Depart- 
ment would seem to support this 
theory. 

Does the law sanction the Post-Office 
Department in permitting the use of 
its official frank by a publisher who is 
not an official of the Post-Office De- 
partment ? 

Does the law sanction the furnishing 
to publishers official assistance, not 
only of a monetary nature— by allow- 
ing the use of its frank in lieu of the 
payment of second-class postage — but 
also by instructing its employees that 
‘* Postmasters will receive orders and 
transmit them to the publisher, George 
F. Lasher, 1213-15 Filbert St., Phila., 
Pa.” ; and further instructing its em- 
ployees that ‘‘the postmaster is not 
obliged to enter this transaction in his 
accounts,” etc. ? 

Does not the official instruction, re- 
lieving the postmasters from account- 
ing in their records for the moneys so 
received, prove that the Post-Office De- 
partment considers George F. Lasher, 
as the publisher of the Postal Guide, 
simply a publisher, and not an account- 
able official of the Department? For 
it is well known that the law requires 
that all money transactions of postal 
officials or employees, in the line of their 
official duties, shall be recorded. 

As this copy of the Postal Guide 
was sent me [shown by the manner in 
which it was addressed] solely on 
account of my connection with.a publi- 
cation, it was evidently sent for the 
purpose of advertising the Guide ; evi- 
dence that the Post-Office Department 
is furnishing its frank for advertising 
purposes. Is the Post-Office Depart- 
ment authorized to lend its facilities 
for advertising purposes in the interest 
of a trade paper publisher ? 

As the Postal Guide contains only 
matter of a purely technical nature, 
treating only subjects pertaining to the 
postal service, is not the Postal Guide 
purely a trade publication, as much so 
as is an iron trade publication, an elec- 
trical publication, or PRINTERS’ INK? 

On the ground that there are fully as 
many interested readers of many of the 
acknowledged trade papers as there are 
of the Postal Guide, and as the postal 
service is for the benefit of the public, 
are not the publishers of these acknowl- 
edged trade publications as much en- 
titled to official assistance in securing 
subscribers and distributing their papers 
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as is the publisher of the Postal Guide, 
George F. Lasher, who enters the 
Postal Guide as second-class matter at 
Philadelphia, Pa. [which second-class 
matter should, under the law, be mailed 
only upon payment of postage at the 
rate of one cent a pound], and yet has 
his publication mailed in the official 
‘‘penalty” wrappers [free of expense 
to him] of the Post-Office Department ? 

If so, why is it not granted them ? 

If not, why is any one allowed the 
privilege? A. C. Lapp. 

——_+oo—____—_ 


WHAT IS ‘‘THE CHICAGO PUB- 
LISHERS’ ASSOCIATION ”’? 


That intelligent and substantial jour- 
nal, the Milwaukee Evening Wiscon- 
sin, now nearing the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of its birth, prints the following 
editorial comment upon a resolution 
adopted by ‘‘ The Chicago Publishers’ 
Association,” an organization hitherto 
unknown and which claims to be ‘‘ com- 
posed of legitimate class newspapers” : 

The published proceedings of the conference 
of postmasters recently held in Washington 
contains a copy of resolutions adopted by the 
Chicago Publishers’ Association with reference 
to the much controverted subject of whether 
or not the publication entitled Printers’ Ink, 
which is issued by Geo. P. Rowell & Co., is 
admissable to the mails as ** second-class mat- 
ter.” The resolutions set forth that the mem- 
bers of the Association “ believe Pxinters’ 
InK to be the personal organ of the advertising 
agency of Rowell & Co.,’”’ and * believe its 
legitimate paid-in-cash subscriptions are not 
sufficient to warrant the transmission at pound 
rates of the number of copies they claim to 
issue,” and that “* its readmission would estab- 
lish a precedent which would prevent the de- 
partment from excluding any personal organ 
which might, in the future, be issued by any 
business house.” 

It is extremely doubtful whether the Chicago 
Publishers’ Association is the representative 
organization that its name would imply. It is 
very certain that there is at least this impor- 
tant difference between Printers’ INK and the 
class of publications known as house-organs : 
that Printers’ INnx is an interesting and valu- 
able periodical, which is read with interest and 
profit by a large number of people, including 
printers, publishers and busi men gener- 
ally throughout the country, while house- 
organs have no such claim to official consider- 
ation, The action of the Post-Office Depart- 
ment on a matter involving the rights of citi- 
zens under the law should be determined by 
the facts of the case, and not by what a man’s 
business competitors irresponsibly assert that 
they “* believe.” 











“*We not only read Printers’ Ink every 
week, but do so with a great deal of interest, 
and look forward toitscoming each week with 
more than ordinary pleasure, and we assure 
you that it has been of great benefit to us in 
our business, depending, as we do, entirely 
upon advertising to sell our merchandise, real 
estate, etc., by auction only.’’—Ratcliffe, 
Darr & Co., Washington, D.C. 
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Been Placed 
IN A GOOD NEWSPAPER 
IT WOULD = COST LESS 


_ COULD HAVE "BEEN READ 
. LESS EFFORT. 
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SHALL THE iE CHURCHES A ADVERTISE? 
From the Somerville (Mass.), Citizen. 
Mr. Epitor: In reading your church col- 
umn I have often wondered why it is that 
there is so little in it about some of the 
churches. The activities of some of them are 
well reported. Take the Prospect Hill Con- 
gregational, for instance. No reader of your 
paper can help receiving the impression that it 
is a live, active institution that exists for the 
purpose of doing the greatest good to the 
greatest number. Into such a church people 
would naturally be attracted, and this leads 
me to the matter about which I wanted to say 
just a word, namely, the value of advertising 
to churches, I may be a crank upon this sub- 
ject, but I do not believe that many things 
succeed in these days without being adver- 
tised. I don’t mean advertised by displayed 
notices in advertising columns in all cases, but 
I do mean calling public attention to them by 
means of printers’ ink in some way. As I un- 
derstand it you insert all these church notices 
without charge, and that being the case I 
should think that the pastors would be swift 
to embrace the opportunity to keep the activ- 
ities of their respective churches before the 
public. A pastor could sit down and in fifteen 
minutes each week write out enough for a 
quarter of a column about his church, all good 
readable matter that would increase the inter- 
est of his own flock and perhaps interest some- 
body else. I cannot conceive why that they 
should neglect such an opportunity of reaching 
the public. A theatre, even with its attrac- 
tions, would be accounted foolish should it 
neglect to tell the public what are upon its 
boards. Why should not the church use the 
same diligence in seeking to uplift and save 
men that the playhouses do in seeking to 
amuse them? i think that pastors throw 
away one grand opportunity for helping their 
churches by not keeping the public generally 
better posted about what is going on in the 
churches, ADVANCE. 
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QUICK WORK. 
From the North Carolina Teacher. 
The February number of the 7eacher was 
held for ten days in the Raleigh post-office, 
waiting for a ruling from the Department at 
Washington concerning a py cme This 


country is in great need of a Postmaster-Gen- 
eral who will attend to the business of the 
office, and who will employ as assistants only 


persons who know or will learn something of the 
postal laws. The present Post-Office Depart- 
ment at Washington has the rare faculty of ren- 
dering such absurd and outrageous rulings, 
wholly unsustained by the law, that it may 
be verily considered the joke of the nineteenth 
century. It is gratifying to see that the press 
of the country is exposing the iniquities, frauds 
and absurdities of Wanamaker, Hazen & Co. 

who have charge of the Post-Office Depart: 
ment of the United States, 


FOR SALE, 





Advertisements under this head 75 cents a line, 


- 4 Lines $1. 1 in. $3.50. 1 col. $46.56. 1 page $156.80, 
50,000 proven. Woman’s Work, Athens, Ga. 


I ANDSOME ILLUSTRATIONS for pupers. Cat- 
alogue, 25c. AM. ILLUS. CO., Newark, N. J. 


i YOU WANT Bae afternoon and two weekly 
newspapers, a good location, address 
“OHIO,” care of 1 Printers: Ink. 


re SALE—At a bargain, an afternoon daily in 
live New England c Splendid oppersnany, 
Well established ; iF ‘circulation ; ; well liked 
by advertisers. B. B.,” >. B. B.,” care Printers’ Ink. 


1 00 000 Agents’ addi addresses, printed and 

gummed. We sell of any State at 

001 0 ant Ee i forfeit 4cts on each vn agi “4 
Read” Try 1,000. AGENT’S HERALD, Phila , 


CTIVE, Pushing, Agents’ and Canvassers’ Ad- 
dresses constantly on hand. NEW ; Classi- 
ted by States. Every State and Ter. represe ted. 
Have 40,000, at $l per M. $35 takes the lot. 8. M. 
BOW LES, a a oodford City, Vermont. 


NEWSPAPER £ SALE—I will sell at auction on 
iN the remises, April 27, 1892, at 10 A. M., “The 
Oneida Dispatch,” with appurtenances, ‘&e. For 
rticulars address the receiver, at Oneida, N. Y. 
#EO. W. KNOX, as Receiver of’ D. A. Jackson & 
Co. March 30 , 92, 


MPORTANT! Printers and Advertisers. 5,000 

stock cuts, initials, comic and other illustra- 
tions. 15c.each. News per portraits, any sub- 
ect, #1.00. Illustrate your town. Boom your 
usiness. Catalogue 4c. Write for information. 
CHICAGO PHOTO ENG. CO., Chicago. 


Wwe 4L SELL half interest in long-established 

Republican paper, do: ing prosperous busi- 
ness in Republican city of 10 gs Tah habitants, 
county seat of a ey oonanay, $ 0 a good local 
writer and canvasser. , or entire inter- 
est for $6,000. Too much ‘business for one man to 
attend to ny “ F.,” Printers’ Ink. 


+o 
WANTS, 
Advertisements under this head 75 cents aline 


I WANT to buy outa fnonthiy pap or or maga- 
zine. “ WORLD,” Lakeport, N. 


wee to pure chase, a paying ‘Republican 
weekly, or small wowing newspaper. Addrc 
“ CUMMINGS,” Printers’ Ink 


WwW ANTED-— First-class managing editor, to buy 
interest in money making daily. Excep- 
tional opportunity. Write to “ PRESIDENT” 

care Printers’ Ink. 


Iz you want artistic, tasty p a on - —— 

ate catalog, with e 

on in and talk it over. GRIFFITH, AXTELL 
ADY CO., Holyoke, Mass. 


Wastes live business manager, to take 

interest in long established, popular, money 

peaking daily in_city of over "100,000. Address 
LAND,” care Printers’ Ink. 


RRGEr MAN. RARE CHANCE. Established 
» Printing House, publishing two monthlies, 
wants business manager. Must have $10,000 00. 
Salary, $1,800.00 per . Printers to —_ Only hustler 
need apply. Box 55, Printers’ Ink 


ROOF-READER ‘WANTED—Must be accurate 

on one reading, fast, a first-class job reader 
and reviser. A steady, well- paid position fora 
thoroughly competent man. Addr ss, stating 
exnerierce, references and salary expected, 
“W.,” care Printers’ Ink, 
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'D—Republican otter « of ability and 
a to pare half interest in a Mon- 
tana weekly, doing annual business of $16,000. 
Address “* ONTANA,” Printers’ Ink. 
is hance for a good printer or elec- 
=. -. “Bec fc eS change, an anny 
pll- ing elec’ oundry 
int, ‘cheap. T. 4 neces pode on Fe J ng de- 
sires some one odoin i him in PoreernD,” caro it who 
has bee = 6 Address 


WASTED. “Position as Advertising Solicitor 
for an agricultural paper ha 

circulation. Am acquainted be J yA the 
from Boston to St. Louis ; also wi many 
large advertisers. Have been = the road vd 
= p pas 18 months, and have shown 

of references fu ed. 
& - SOLICITOR, ” care of Printers’ Ink. 
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” SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Advertisements under this head, two lines or 
more, without display, 75e. a line. 


y= 
G RIT 


yrs 
ys BIBBER’S. 
yes Magazine. 


200,000 


V10k's, 41.25 per line. 

GPOKANE SPOKESMAN. — 

yres, 3 mos. or 200 lines, $1.18. 

res, 6 months or 400 lines, $1.12. 

res, 9 months or 600 lines, $1.06. 

VICK’, one year or 1,000 lines, $1.00. 

LPVEY's INKS are the best. New York. 
poretar EDUCATOR, Boston, for Teachers. 
Ve S 200,000. Endorsed by Rowell because 


T WILL PAY YOU to kno to know MISTCHAYACK. 
He writes advs. 
OHN T. MULLINS’ MAILING AGENCY, Faulk- 
land, Del. $2 per 1,000. 
UFFALO TIMES — over 33,000 circula- 
tion. It will pay you 
ICK’S MAG. H. P. Hubbard, Manager. 
Times Building, New Yor New York 
Vick's Magazine, 200,000, 200,000, iio no doubtful 
advs. Hence, good company. 
Vick’ S 200,000 is Gu Guaventecd. Average for 
last five months OVER 228,000. 
AGENTS GUIDE, New York The leading 
agents’ paper. Send for cop; 
HE ADVERTISER’S GUIDE Mated free by TI 
STANLEY DAY, New Mai New Market, N. J. 
Boston HOTEL GUIDE is read by wey New 
England hotel keeper. Very newsy 
JICK’S 200,000. Endorsed by Artemas Ward 
because he believes in the circulation. 
GROeTHAED | TAUGHT BY MAIL and 2 
ally by W. G. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. Y. 
66 x's ” NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 
ENCY, 619 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
66 pur, 


IT IN THE POST,” South Bend, ind. 
Only morning paper in Northwest Ind 
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7ICK’S, 50 cts. per year. pularity. 
\ Advertisers guaranteed $ ee hens, Rovalas 
yvicks 200,000. Endorsed by Ensign, Morse, 
Thompson and others because it’s proved. 
M EDICAL BRIEF (St. Louis). it circula- 
, tion of any medical dical journal in the world. 
evere Canada List (60 papers) atv, rates 
30c. line. D. R. DEWE ton, Can. 
V ICK’S, 200,000. Endorsed and used used Wd 
—— and agents. | It brings RESUL’ 
W HAVEN NEWS HAS LARGEST DELIV. 
ERED Circulation in the State of Connecticut 
OFS. STATE JOURNAL. Daily 12,370, _— 
ly 22,450, Sunday 16,356. Covers Central O 
GS UrERIOg Mechanical Engraving. Photo ed 
trotype Eng. Co., 7 New Chi Chambers 8t., N. Y. 
os B BIGGER — THE TERRE HAUTE EX- 
PR a any paper in Indiana outside 
a 5 LINES 26 days. 
s 1 ° 50 ie fe. part — +4 day. ENT ENTERPRISE, 
Brock ‘ton, Mass 
DVERTISERS — note that the SILVER 
CREEK (N. Y.) GAZETTE is now a home- 
print paper of unusual t; al typographical excellence. 
K ANSAS is thoroughly covered b; a A KAN 
SAS WEEKLY TAL, Tope! ., the 
leading farm and family amily newspaper 0 the the State. 
( UR —y~ af 4 80 low (I (10c.) we can’t buy a 


tree ELUSTRATED W WEEKLY, Topeka, Kansas. 


[RE PEOPLE’S ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL 
(monthly), New Orleans, La. A Southern fam- 
ily magazine, it reaches Sou’rn homes. Adv’tiset 


I IRECTORY PUBLISHERS, please send circu- 
lars - ~~ list of your directories to U. 8. 
pe © . Box 1407, Bradford, McKean 


0., 
-. Plummer & Co., 161 


‘<i DEALERS—M 
aut iam St., N. Y., sell every kind of pa 


In 


used by printers and Bublishers, at lowest prises. 
Fall line quality of Printers’ 


N® aw game, “ RECIPROCITY, ” price 25 cents. 
PHOUSTO Lock Box "4s, Georgetown 

Ohio” yt, publisher ——y 3 wg above, and send- 
ing proof, will receive ive game | 

Va ICK’S MAGAZINE will ser ae a fine picture of 
ism,” 22x84, on receipt of 10 cts for postage and 

im,” on oO ec or 
packing. $8 Times Buil Iding, N. Y. 


¢¢ ],RATERNITY MEANS SOMETHING.” Icon- 
trol most of the leading Fraternity Jour- 

nals in the U.8. Send for list and rates. Geo. 
Krantz (Special Agent), 102 W. 14th St., N.Y. City. 


T= GAAS OF a it offer on hy - 
receiv no re offer on 
oc Bt mca eran 


ters’ Ink, now re 
time to April 30th. Sen 
a rnc 
P posted on all Life Insurance Companies. 
HE INDICATOR’S eee ket roy tt is the best. 
_—— for . cen’ cents, postal Ad- 
F. H. L’ ORTH P PUBLISHING Oc Cco., 


dress 
Detroit, Mich 


you OUGHT TO KNOW, YOU KNOW, If you 
don’t know that the Galveston NEWS and 
Ge Dallas NEWS (publication offices 315 miles 
rt) are the mediums as cove the whole 
— and adjoining te: Sy want 
to ke now all about it Biny rs LO & CO., 
Publishers, Dallas or r Galveston, Te 


Dinew ¥ Colorado —Geo_P Rowell &Co. of 
New York in ig new BOOK FOR ADVER- 
ERS name the best, most widely circulated, 
aa influential pipes ‘at each important center 
of poumetios or trade ae = the whole 
count r Denver ti © paper econ rded this 
distinction YY the DENVER R 'UBLICAN. 


1 2, 50) COPIES will be the edition of THE 
COLUMBIA (S. C.) WEEKLY REG- 
May 3. Advertising in it one dollar an 

ina Rwill go to white men all over the State. If 

you want space in that issue, ome order to 

me by Ap The R 


28. is on a boom with 
she omens ¢ oom, and is now the best medium 


a to reach the Itural com- 
munity. a adress CHARLES 


yt 


CALVO, Jri, 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Pustisuers. 
Office: No. 10 Spruce St., New York. 


Issued every Wednesday. Subscription Price: 
One Dollar a year in advance ; single copies, 
Five Cents. No back numbers. Wholesale 
price, Three Dollars a hundred. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 75 cents a line ; $150 a page ; 
one-half page, $75; one-fourth page, $37.50. 
Twenty-five per cent additional for special posi- 
tions—when granted. First and last page fifty 
per cent additional. Special Notices, Wants or 
For Sale, two lines or more, 75 cents a line. Ad- 
vertisements must be handed in one week before 
the day of publication. 


JOHN IRVING ROMER, EDITOR. 








NEW YORK, APRIL 20, 1892. 





For three months PRINTERS’ INK 
has been debarred from the privileges 
of second-class rates in the United 
States mails, at the caprice of a Post- 
Office official, who originally took 
action upon a supposed condition of 
affairs that did not exist, never had 
existed, and would infringe neither the 
letter nor the spirit of any law if it did 
exist. 

In these three months the Post- 
Office Department has extorted six 
thousand dollars in extra postage from 
the publishers of PRINTERS’ INK, and 
continues to extort extra postage to 
the amount of five hundred dollars a 
week, without justification in law, or 
any attempt at justification. 

The publishers of PRINTERS’ INK 
have sustained an honorable record as 
business men for twenty-seven years ; 
and, with that record to back them, 
they now assert that they have not vio- 
lated any postal law or regulation, and 
have not been able to obtain from the 
Department any statement of or refer- 
ence to any law or regulation that they 
are supposed to have violated. 


In Chicago there are now two asso- 
ciations of publishers. One is com- 
posed of the publishers of the large 
and representative dailies; the other, 
which has only been in existence a few 
weeks, calls itself ‘‘ The Chicago Pub- 
lishers’ Association.” We do not know 


who belong to this organization, but it 
is officered by the publishers of trade 
papers of comparatively small influence 
and circulation, 


This organization has 
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lately taken upon itself to petition the 
Post-Office to exclude PRINTERS’ Iyx 
from the second-class mails on the 
ground that the association ‘* believes” 
PRINTERS’ INK to be the “ personal 
organ” of the advertising agency of 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co. 

There have been instances where a 
thief by calling ‘‘ Stop thief” has in. 
cited the constable to follow an inno. 
cent citizen, and, perhaps, subject him 
to inconvenience. No one can say, 
however, that this is not a judicious 
thing for the thief to do. 

Any one who will examine copies of 
the Judicator, American Advertiser 
and Apparel Gazette, published by the 
President, Vice-President and Secretary 
of the so-called Chicago Publishers’ 
Association, will not fail to see the ap- 
plication of this remark. 

If PRINTERS’ INK contained any- 
thing like the quantity of advertise. 
ments and puffs in the guise of reading 
matter that the Apparel Gazette does, 
for example, there might appear to be 
some reason for the unfriendly action 
of the Post-Office Department. 

It might be a good idea for Gen. 
Hazen to investigate the ‘‘ Chicago 
Publishers’ Association.” 

Was it not a piece of rather success- 
ful trickery that induced the Post- 
master-General to give this so-called 
protest from Chicago a place in the 
U.S. Postal Guide ? 





THROUGH carelessness on the part 
of our electrotyper, the circulation of 
the Sunday Pittsburgh Dispatch ap- 
peared in the April 6th issue of PrinT- 
ERS’ INK as 1,131. It should have 
been 61,131. 


THE PROPOSED CENSORSHIP. 


The bill introduced by Representa- 
tive Henderson, of Iowa, giving to the 
head of the Post-Office Department the 
power to exclude newspapers from the 
mails on his own responsibility is a 
thoroughly unwise piece of legislation. 
It would set up a dangerous and auto- 
cratic censorship of the press which 
ought not to be and could not be toler- 
ated. The present laws, rigidly en- 
forced, should be sufficient to cause the 
exclusion of all improper literature 
from the mails. The Press is glad to 





know that the Postmaster-General does 
not favor the Henderson bill.—, Y. 
Press. 
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WHEN THEY GO TO PRESS. 


It is necessary for the large illus- 
trated magazines like the Century, 
Harper's, etc., to go to press consider- 
ably in advance of the date of publica- 
tion. The advertising forms are held 
back until the last possible moment, 
but the reading matter forms are not 
only ‘set up” and ‘‘ made up,” but 
even printed months in advance of the 


date of publication. As advertisers 
often want to know the latest moment 
at which they can get copy into a mag- 
azine, we have compiled the following 
table based upon statements furnished 
by the publishers, although experience 
has proved that it is sometimes pos- 
sible to get copy in at a later date than 
that named : 


Washington, D. C., Home Magazine, M. ; - = of preceding 
Louisville, Ky., Home and Farm, S.-M. ; 8 a in advance of 
Ti 18th = of preceding 
Augusta, Me., Allen’s Lists, M. ; mandi 
20th day of preceding 
Comfort, M. ~ ial 
= WH Ts I month previous to date 
Vickery & Hill’s List, S.-M. t of publication. 
Boston, Mass., Atlantic Monthly, M. 5th of month preceding. 
Springfield, Mass., Farm and Home, S.-M. 5th and 2oth of month. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Housekeeper, S.-M. { wn of preced- 
, Ist day of month pre- 
Floral Park, N. Y., Mayflower, M. | dg, P 
New York, N. Y., American Agriculturist, M. f ae 5 of preceding 
Century Magazine, M. ; a of preceding 
: " § 20th of second month 
Cosmopolitan, M. ) preceding. 
. 12th of second month 
Delineator, M. \t preceding. 
Frank Leslie’s Popular M’ly, M. ; pang month 
Harper’s New Magazine, M. } -- <= month 
oo) war 10th day of month pre- 
Ladies’ World, M. { seding, 
North American Review, M. 1st of month preceding. 
Scribner’s Magazine, M. j —: month pre- 
Rochester, N. Y., _ Vick’s Illustrated Magazine, M. : “ an, of month pre- 


Springfield, Ohio, 


Farm and Fireside, 
Ladies’ Home C’mpan’n, S.-M. 


S.-M. 5th and 20th of month. 
5th and 2oth of month. 


M. { 15th day of month pre- 


Philadelphia, Pa., | Farm Journal, ceding. 
Ladies’ Home Journal, M. i = BE oad month 


Lippincott’s Magazine, M. 


Ist of month preceding. 
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THE FRENCH NEWSPAPER PRESS. the paper is certain to transact its 


advertising affairs, some three or four 
of these agencies having secured to 
Parisian dailies are nearly as slav- themselves a joint, though rival, mon- 
ishly alike in tone, contents and make- opoly of all advertising in Paris—page 
up as are London dailies—a fact not 4 of our “‘ grave” organ will usually 
calculated to enhance one’s opinion of present a so-called ‘‘ Financial Bulle. 
the inventiveness of mankind. tin” corresponding to the ‘‘ Money 
In London, let another large morn- Market” of London dailies, but often 
ing organ make its appearance, and emanating directly from some specula- 
quite certainly it shall be distinguished tive firm ready to pay, and pay well, 
by’ no feature more novel than the for the double privilege of having space 
three leaders in the middle of the two wherein to advance any little profes- 
center pages, with each leader divided, sional scheme it may have in hand and 
as by the resistless hand of fate, into of being assured against all possibility 
its trio of paragraphs of almost exactly of an adverse campaign in the columns 
equal length ; then the communications of the journal it subsidizes. 
announced as from ‘‘ Our Special Cor- | Suppose, on the other hand, the new 
respondent” and scattered here and organ to be ambitious of reproducing 
there conspicuously at once and pro- the ‘‘ light,” ‘‘ smart,” ‘‘ piquant” or 
miscuously ; the enormity of space ac- ‘‘ Parisian” type of which the Figaro, 
corded, on other pages, to reports of Gau/ois and Gil Blas are the most 
racing and of proceedings at the police perfect and prominent examples. A 
and law courts ; an eighth of a column, chronigue—always a brilliant piece of 
perhaps, in minute type, on the sub- literary writing—will occupy the place 
ject of the latest theatrical production ; of honor. Then will come ‘‘ Echoes,” 
book reviews, of which it can only be whose name sufficiently expresses their 
said that they are doubtless good nature. Then an ‘‘interview,” perhaps, 
enough for such books as here gener- or a sub-chronigue, or some miscel- 
ally come in for notice ; ‘‘ Money Mar- laneous descriptive article, or again 
ket,” in vast quantities, and finally some brief parody or éousade of the 
page upon page of what the slang of kind which good Parisian ‘‘ Specials” 
the profession has denominated ‘‘ ads.” of London organs have more than once 
In Paris a new newspaper, if in- taken au fied de Ja lettre and ‘‘ wired” 
tended to be ‘‘ grave,” would as a mat- without loss of time as a notable item 
ter of course model itself upon the De- of news. Then reports, light in touch 
bats and the Zemps. A long anony- and fanciful in tone, of the sittings at 
mous ‘‘ Bulletin Politique” would head the Chambers and proceedings at the 
the first of the four large pages. Un- ‘‘ Tribunals.” Then all minor matters 
signed leaders and leaderettes would of Parisian life dished up in appetizing 
miscellaneously follow ; then, perhaps, ex¢refi/ets, then theatricals—treated, 
a communication, richer in words than not as in the ‘‘ serious ” journals under 
in facts, from a foreign correspondent ; the head of a weekly /eui//eton by some 
and then, on pages 2 and 3, a chron- person of the type of M. Francisque 
igue (signed, by way of partial and Sarcey, but occupying daily several 
reluctant concession to French preju- columns beneath separate rubrics, such 
dice in this respect) handling some as ‘‘ Last Night’s Premiere,” ‘* Green- 
topic of society, literature, or art. room Gossip” and the small-change of 
** News ” of a painfully scrappy descrip- ‘‘ Theatrieal News,” and now, finally, 
tion would be employed to fill up any ‘‘ Le Sport,” which gives as few mere 
odd hole or corner ; a feuil/eton would details as possible, but deals largely in 
drag its slow length along the bottom pleasantry, chit-chat, the local color of 
of pages 1,2 and sometimes 3, and the course and ring, and descriptions 
there would always be the ‘‘ Bulletin of the ladies’ frocks and bonnets. 
du Jour” or ‘‘ Nouvelles du Jour,” a Neither is the ‘‘ Financial Bulletin” 
kind of cast-iron summary of the acci- absent, any more than from journals 
dents and other minor occurrences of of the genus ‘‘ grave.” Indeed, scarce 
the preceding day. Then, in addition a column in the more especially ,‘‘ Par- 
to the usual advertisements florid with isian” sheets but affords its occult 
cuts and heavy in type of the most sources of profit. Thus, notices of 
flagrantly ‘‘ displayed” description— forthcoming books inserted in the 
this, in conformity with agreements ‘‘ Echoes” between a marriage and a 
passed by the agency through which death bring in daily a greater weight in 


From the Nineteenth Century. 
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bank notes than the lead of the type 
employed to ‘‘ set ” them ; the theatrical 
reports and announcements are, need- 
less to say, something in the nature of 
agold mine, and even into the literary 
leader or chronique matter more or less 
mercenary will occasionally find its way. 
It might, in fact, be said that a reclame 
lurks beneath every article, like the 
snake beneath the wayside stone. That 
everyman has his price may not be 
literal truth, but certainly Walpole’s 
saying might be applied with perfect 
accuracy to each particular line in a 
Boulevard paper. 

These are tendencies of Parisian 
journalism which must not be judged 
too severely ; tendencies which are far 
indeed from meaning what they would 
mean in English sheets of similar 
standing. The basis of legitimate ad- 
vertising underlying a Parisian news- 
paper is so scant, that in self-defense, 
as it were, directors are driven to seek 
other means of making the property 
“pay.” In lieu of the columns upon 
columns and pages upon pages of 
close-packed advertisements in small 
print such as one sees, if not. peruses, 
inthe Zimes, Standard, Daily Tele- 
graph and Morning Post, what is the 
utmost quantity of asznonces that the 
Temps, Figaro, Debats, Gaulois, 
Liberte or Echo de Paris dare press 
upon its readers? Barely a page, in 
sprawling type bestrewn with cuts. 
Here it must be pointed out—for the 
fact bears not a little upon this ques- 
tion—that the French public at large 
will have none of any other kind of 
journal than the four-page. 

The eight-page, of ordinary English 
usage, they view with a mixture of 
aversion and amaze. ‘The sight of the 
Times spread out to full length upon 
the floor of a sufficiently large room af- 
fects them rather as though a leg of 
beef were to be brought to the table in 
place of one of mutton. An eight- 
page experiment has been made in 
Paris, with no success: Ze Globe, 
launched with abundance of capital 
and conducted with quite sufficient 
ability, soon sank to rise no more, and 
that simply because instead of four 
pages it was eight. Would the Pari- 
sian but tolerate the eight-page daily, 
with its enormous foundation of ad- 
vertisements so numerous because so 
cheap, then perhaps the prevailing rot- 
ten system might be dispensed with as 
a prop no longer needed. And the 
papers, as well as the public, would be 


gainers. But what hope that such a 
state of things journalistic will ever 
arise in France? At present scarcely 
any. Some day French people may 
learn that to invite business on a sound 
commercial basis is not only much 
more honest, but in the long run con- 
siderably more remunerative. It may 
take place, this so desired reform, but 
only through some process cf distant 
evolution, As the French themselves 
say, ce sera toute une educationa faire. 
The ethical sense in France in certain 


erespects is weak ; almost as weak as— 


horresco referens /—the esthetic sense 
in England. 
es * x 7 * 

So keen, indeed, is the demand in 
Paris for what may be called jour- 
nalistic literature, and so penetrating 
the editorial appreciation of literary 
merit in even its nascent stages, that 
the chronigues, descriptive articles, 
and of course ‘‘ interviews” as well, 
are not fenced in as preserves for only 
old, tried hands to shoot over, but are 
kept open to any new-comer who looks 
as though he could learn to shoulder as 
quick and aim as straight as his prede- 
cessors. In other words, the editors 
of successful Parisian organs, whilst 
retaining at high rates of remuneration 
the services of journalists who are es- 
tablished favorites of the public, are 
yet continually seeking out new and 
original talent, on which, from the 
moment it begins to raise its head 
above the common level of mediocrity, 
they incontinently pounce. 

Some years ago one of my French 
friends was engaged as reporter upon 
the staff of a certain Boulevard journal. 
To him one day it fell to render ac- 
count of a fashionable wedding, which 
he did at considerably greater length 
than was his wont, with a view—need 
I explain ?—to ‘‘ getting in” as many 
lines as possible at fifteen centimes a 
line. The next morning, in the back 
room set apart for the smaller fry 
among the redaction (I recollect that a 
game at di/boguet was going on, for 
packages of cigarettes and ‘‘ drinks all 
round ”’), an attendant, severe of aspect 
in his olive-green livery with large gilt 
buttons, appeared to apprise X. that 
Monsieur M., the redacteur en chef, 
wished to see him without delay in his 
private room. ‘‘ Tonnerre!” X. ex- 
claimed, as the cup and ball fell from 
his hand, ‘‘ I’m going to be blown up 
for having tire a la ligne—for having 
‘spun out’ my copy.” Ten minutes 
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later he was back amongst us in a 
whirl of astonishment and delight. 
‘“*The moment I got in there, M. 
turned round in his chair and said: 
‘M. X., was it you who wrote the 
account of the wedding yesterday at 
Saint- Philippe du Roule?’ ‘It was, 
sir.’ Hereupon old M. burst out with 
‘Comment! Do you mean to say I 
have had a chronigueur on my paper 
all this while and nobody has had the 
sense to tell me? . . . Two 
chroniques a week, if you like; your 
own subjects, a six months’ engage- 
ment, which we will sign at once, and 
—well, yes—ten louis the chronique.’ 
And it’s done—it’s signed,” X. con- 
cluded with a sweeping gesture. ‘‘ It’s 
done, and I’ve got the agreement in 
my pocket.” So, from one moment to 
the next, this young man found him- 
self ‘‘ raised” from three hundred 
francs a month for an article daily, to 
four hundred a week fer an article 
every third or fourth day. Small 
wonder that he invited three of us to 
dinner with him that same evening— 
and got the restaurateur to give him 
credit for the amount of the bill. Nor 
was the editor I refer to at all mistaken 
in his so suddenly formed estimate of 
X.’s literary capacity. X. soon became, 
and has ever since remained, one of the 
stars of the Parisian ‘‘ chronicling” 
firmament—what in French journalistic 
parlance is termed a premier tenor. 
And now another case in point, still 
more recent, it having occurred within 
the past few months. A young re- 
porter has the idea of interviewing 
sundry celebrated /itterateurs, in order 
to ascertain their opinion on the literary 
situation in general and on certain 
aspects of latter-day French esthetics 
in particular. His self-allotted task he 
performs with such finesse, verve and 
esprit (one can but use French words 
to denote such peculiarly French 
things) that his articles take the town. 
Issued in book form, subsequently, 
they meet with a continuance of suc- 
cess, are noticed elsewhere than in 
Paris, and, in short, achieve as signal a 
triumph as could well attend on efforts 
of this description, and henceforth our 
gallant young interviewer is a made 


man. 


x * * * * 


It may be here remarked that exces- 
sive intelligence is not apparently indis- 
pensable to the conducting of a 
Parisian newspaper. A well-authenti- 
cated story is current to the effect that 
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a young chroniqueur, who has sing 
blossomed into one of the most success. 
ful ‘* fictionists” of the hour, was 
asked one morning by his then director 
to take the ensemble of the London 
papers and prepare a frecis of English 
opinion regarding some event of inter. 
national interest and importance—say 
the opening of the late Paris Exhiti- 
tion. ‘‘ But, sir, I do not understand 
English,” replied the future inaugura. 
tor of a new mode of metaphysical 
romance. A poser, this, for M, Z., 
‘the good director. . A little 
while, he sat and pondered, then tri- 
umphantly : ‘‘ Oh, well, jzst pick out 
the most important passages, and get 
them translated by somebody who 
does !” 

M. Paul de Cassagnac, of course, 
has his organ, the Awtorite, as M. 
Ferry has his, the £s¢a/itte, and when 
one is leader of a party at the Chamber 
why not have one’s organ, seeing this 
luxury ‘‘comes” no more expensive 
than, for instance, the keeping of a 
yacht? Naturally there is never any 
thought of making these newspapers 
pay, that are started and continued 
merely as mouthpieces for a man or for 
a ‘‘group.” They are guiltless of even 
the slightest advertising connection ; 
they are not sufficiently fashionable or 
popular to command good prices for 
reclames or puffs; their sale is nega- 
tive—but, then, they are so cheap! 

* * ~ * + 


The one-sou journals of smaller size, 
Lanterne, Petit Parisien (not to men- 
tion that Pactolus of popular journal- 
ism, Le Petit Fournal), pay most 
admirably. At one time Le Petit 
Fournal had its literary merits ; its 
earliest vogue was gained through the 
chroniques of the memorable ‘‘ Timo- 
thee Trimm,” whose emoluments 
enabled him to dress in black velvet 
from head to foot, to bathe in milk 
like a cocotte or a prima donna, to cast 
his ‘‘ copy” sheet after sheet upon the 
floor as he wrote it for some one else 
subsequently to pick up and put to 
rights, and every now and then to give 
beggars in the streets twenty-franc 
gold pieces instead of half-francs or 


sous. 
* 


* * * * 


Special or trade journals in Paris are 
legion. There are the .legal papers, 
Gazette des Tribunaux and one or two 
others ; the wholly theatrical, like the 
Entr’acte, sold chiefly at the entrance 
to theatres ; advertising mediums, such 
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as the celebrated Petites A fiches—in 
short, organs respectively representing 
each and every institution and occupa- 
tion. ‘The hairdressers have one, ex- 
ceedingly artistic. 

Weeklies—illustrated for the most 
part—abound ; comic, sporting, satiri- 
cal, literary, artistic, ‘* society,” porno- 
graphic and how many more, Here 
shall you see La Vie Parisienne, pre- 
tending to represent the most fashion- 
able classes; J/lustration, Monde 
Illustre, Univers TIllustre, in text, 
designs and general appearance and 
tone as like as a trio of peas; Le 
Journal Amusant, which does not 
always justify its name ; Za Caricature, 
a slightly differentiated Amusant, 
colored instead of plain ; Le Chat Noir, 
the ‘‘organ” of a érasserie famous 
under the self-same appellation; La 

revue des Sports, sufficiently described 
by its title; Za Revue Litteraire, 
better known as Za Revue Bleue—for 
the reason, perhaps, that there is rarely 
anything very ‘‘literary” in its col- 
umns, besides other sheets (including 
the more or less important and 
attractive weekly editions of leading 
dailies) too numerous for citation. 

EDWARD DELILLE. 


PARIS NEWSPAPERS. 
From the New York Sun, 

To the last number of the Vineteenth 
Century Mr. Edward Delille contri- 
butes an interesting article on the Paris 
newspaper press. He begins by pro- 
fessing to defend Parisian journalists 
from the abuse which Balzac heaped 
upon them, but he subsequently admits 
that in respect of probity and purity 
most of them deserve the contempt 
with which the novelist regarded them. 
There are, however, exceptions which 
prove that clean journalism is not 
necessarily unprofitable in Paris, and 
Mr. Delille is doubtless right in think- 
ing that, if the Parisian could get over 
his dislike of an eight-page newspaper 
affording space for a multitude of legit- 
imate advertisements, there would be 
less temptation to make merchandise 
of editorial and literary opinions. 

An American editor has been cred- 
ited with the prediction that the time 
would come when every word printed 
in a newspaper would be paid for as 
advertisements are now. ‘The state of 
things which he saw in his vision will 
never be tolerated by an American 
community ; but it actually exists in 
Paris, if we can trust the account given 
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in the MVineteenth Century of the 
Figaro, the Gaulois and Gil Bilas, 
which are selected as the most con- 
spicuous examples of the smart, 
piquant and truly Parisian type of 
journalism. In the first place, the so-, 
called ‘‘ financial bulletins” of such 
newspapers, instead of presenting a 
faithful and disinterested record of the 
daily money market, are furnished by 
some firm of speculators ready to pay 
well for the double privilege of advanc- 
ing any professional scheme they may 
have on hand, and of being safe- 
guarded against all possibility of ad- 
verse criticism. This prostitution of 
the money colymn, however, is not 
confined to journals of the Figaro 
class, but is also imputed by Mr. De- 
lille even to such grave and relatively 
trustworthy newspapers as the Zemps 
and the Deéats. But the typical organ 
of the Boulevards is not content with 
selling its financial reports. There is, 
we are told, scarcely a column in the 
more especially Parisian sheets that 
does not afford occult sources of profit. 
Thus the notices of forthcoming books 
inserted in the so-called ‘‘ Echoes,” or 
paragraphs on the topics of the hour, 
are said to bring in daily to the Figaro 
and Gaulois a great deal of money ; 
then the theatrical announcements are 
of the nature of a gold mine, and even 
in the principal literary leader, or 
chronique, mercenary matter will find 
its way. The writer in the Wineteenth 
Century does not hesitate to say that a 
reclame, or puff, lurks beneath every 
article, like the snake beneath the way- 
side stone. 

The excuse offered for this all-per- 
vasive corruption seems to satisfy Mr. 
Delille, ‘but to American readers it will 
seem ludicrously weak. We are told 
that the basis of legitimate advertising 
underlying a Parisian newspaper is so 
scant that, in self-defense, the proprie- 
tors are driven to seek other means of 
making their property pay. Instead of 
the pages upon pages of close-packed 
advertisements one sees in the Zimes 
of London or the Suz of New York, 
the Paris journal of the Boulevard type 
can scarcely venture to press‘a single 
pageful upon its readers. A Parisian 
insists upon getting what looks, at all 
events, like genuine reading matter on 
at least three pages of the paper he 
buys, and he will not tolerate any other 
than the four-page form. An eight- 
page experiment has been made, but 
the failure was decisive. The Giode, 
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which started with abundance of cap- 
ital and was conducted with adequate 
ability, sank out of sight for no other 
reason than because, instead of four 
pages, it had eight. We do not dis- 
ute the assertion that, so long as Par- 
isians refuse to buy any but a four-page 
newspaper, it may be difficult for an 
honestly edited journal to live. But, 
though difficult, it is not impossibie ; 
the proof is the continued existence of 
the Zemps and the Dedats, which re- 
present the sounder side of French 
journalism. Then, too, nothing could 
cleaner than the columns of the 
Petit Fournal, of which at least a 
million copies are sold daily. But 
then, according to Mr. Delille, these 
newspapers are not Parisian in a repre- 
sentative sense. The Zemps, for in- 
stance, is described as Swiss, English, 
Protestant, anything except typically 
French. On the other hand, the 
Figaro is French, in the sense that a 
delightfully cooked, dexterously served 
dinner in a glittering restaurant is 
French, although, in the one case as in 
the other, the kitchen in the rear may 
leave much to be desired in respect of 
wholesomeness. 

It is undeniable, on the other hand, 
that even the most corrupt Paris news- 
papers of the Boulevard type pay great 
attention to their literary form. ‘Their 
editors act upon the principle that art 
in its various manifestations is the soul 
of human life. There is not a day in 
which their columns do not contain at 
least one article of admirable literary 
workmanship. Style, form, grace, and 
beauty of expression the Paris editor 
must have, and he is willing to pay for 
it. He may not indeed go quite as far 
as Theophile Gautier thought he should, 
when he said, ‘‘If you want verses, 
offer $40 a line for them.” But it is, 
we learn, a fact that the Figaro gives 
$60 for an ordinary two-column chro- 
nique, while $100 is the price paid by 
another journal for chronigues from 
the ablest pens. In England matter of 
such quality is only doled out monthly 
in reviews. 

As to the influence of Paris newspa- 
pers and the paths they open to suc- 
cess in various directions, Mr. Delille 
affirms that at present it may be said of 
journalism that everybody of distinc- 
tion in France is, or will be, connected 
more or less with a profession which, 
in the words of a French wit, ‘‘ leads 
everywhere, on condition that you get 
out of it.” 
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INJURY TO USEFUL ENTERPRISES. 


On recommendation of its Committee 
on Postal Laws and Bills for their 
Modification, the New York Board of 
Trade and Transportation, at its meet- 
ing on April 13, adopted the following : 


Whereas, Books, periodicals, newspapers, 
and other printed matter disseminate and pre- 
serve useful information, advance civilization, 
and increase and facilitate business, it is wise 
to provide for their distribution at as low a rate 
as can be afforded, and as attempts to classify 
and discriminate have a tendency to repress or 
injure useful enterprises, 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this board 
the postage on all classes of printed matter 
should be uniform. 








THE LEGALITY OF SUNDAY AD- 
VERTISING. 


Some surprise has been expressed in 
various newspapers at a decision re- 
cently announced by a Georgia court in 
Atlanta to the effect that a bill for ad- 
vertising on Sunday is not legally col- 
lectable. The question arose in a suit 
brought by George P. Rowell & Co. 
against the Walter Taylor Drug Com- 
pany to recover an amount alleged to 
be due upon a contract to advertise the 
business of the defendant corporation 
in a number of Western newspapers. 
The proceedings in court disclosed the 
fact that a part of this advertising was 
to be done in journals published on 
Sunday ; and the presiding Judge held 
that the portion of the claim relating to 
such advertising could not be recovered. 

It is probably not generally known 
that until a few years ago the same rule 
of law as has been laid down by the 
Georgia tribunal prevailed here in the 
State of New York. The Revised 
Statutes prohibited all servile labor or 
work on Sunday, except works of 
necessity and charity, unless done by 
those who kept Sunday as a holy day, 
and whose labor did not disturb other 
persons in the customary observance of 
the first day of the week. The Revised 
Statutes also forbade the public sale on 
Sunday of any wares, merchandise, 
fruit, herbs, goods, or chattels, except 
meats, milk and fish, and these could 
be sold only before g o’clock in the 
morning. About thirty years ago a 
suit was brought in the Supreme Court 
in this city by the proprietors of the 
Sunday Courier against one of their 
advertisers to recover the amount 
agreed upon in a contract for publish- 
ing an advertisement six months. The 
case was tried before the late Mr. Jus~ 
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tice Roosevelt, who dismissed the com- 
plaint on the ground that the agreement 
for Sunday advertising was a violation 
of the statutory provisions to which we 
have referred. 

This judgment was sustained by the 
General Term of the Supreme Court and 
by the Court of Appeals in 1862 in an 
opinion by Judge William F. Allen, in 
which all his associates concurred. 
There was no evidence that the contract 
for the advertising was made on Sun- 
day, and even if it had been, that fact 
alone would not have rendered it void. 
Judge Allen declared that ‘‘a contract 
made on Sunday for the publication of 
an advertisement in a newspaper pub- 
lished on the ordinary business days of 
the week is not prohibited, and would 
be valid.” He also pointed out that 
the contract could not be vitiated upon 
the ground that the work of setting up 
and printing the paper was to be done 
on Sunday, inasmuch as that labor 
might have been done, and in fact was 
done, in whole or in part on the pre- 
vious day. The conclusion of the 
Court that the agreement was illegal 
was based distinctly upon the fact that 
both parties contemplated the public 
sale on Sunday of the newspaper in 
which the advertisement was printed. 
The law as it then stood did not per- 
mit the sale of newspapers on Sunday, 
and the Court declared that it would be 
difficult to prove.that the sale of the 
most unexceptionable religious news- 
paper was an act of necessity or charity. 

The law, however, has been greatly 

altered in this respect, and now ex- 
pressly allows newspapers to be sold in 
a quiet and orderly manner at any time 
of the dayon Sunday. This change in 
the statute, which was made nearly ten 
years ago, does away with the effect of 
the decision to which we have referred, 
and no question can now be raised as to 
the legality of contracts for Sunday ad- 
vertising in the State of New York.— 
New York Sun, April 2. 


A GOOD SUGGESTION HERE. 





New laces are poetic. New silks are 
pleasing to the eye. New goods of 
many kinds are extremely interesting to 
look at and to know about. Rugs are 
historic. Many articles come from “in- 
teresting and romantic places. Adver- 
tisements can be gathered easily which 
present beautiful goods exclusively for 
woman, in the manner and in so many 
words as are usually used to inform the 
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Wall street broker of the latest quota- 
tions. 

Outside of the two or three largest 
cities in the United States the mer- 
chants might do more in advertising 
than to merely suggest. Nearly all of 
these numberless things in a woman’s 
store can be told of interestingly, cheer- 
ily, pleasantly, wittily and so on, as 
well as practically. As ‘‘ poetry is the 
art of expressing things without re- 
course to their forms,” likewise many 
goods can often be presented in print 
cleverly, without much recourse to their 
specific forms of number and price. 

The following idea, illustrated in the 
quotation of the advertisement of a book, 
is a capital one applied to many other 
kinds of merchandise. The examples 
explain two methods and their results. 
After advertising the novel, ‘* Lorna 
Doone,” several times, giving simply 
the title, author’s name and price, with- 
out causing the sale of over a dozen 
copies, this advertisement was prepared 
and published twice in ten days: 

LORNA DOONE 
By R. D. Blackmore, 

A tale of Exmoor; and one of the quaintest 
and sweetest love stories in the language, It is 
written in an English dialect of 200 years ago, 
the story being of characters and things coeval 
with that time. The personality and part of 
honest John Ridd will evoke admiration, and 
furnish a most enjoyable satisfaction to every 
reader, 

Lorna Doone was written over twenty years 
ago. It is now one of the few works of fiction 
which have continued in sale with unabated 
popularity ; it being this year more read than 
ever, and rivals the works of Dickens and 
Thackeray in present popularity. 

Have you read thischarming story? If not, 
we shall give you an oppurtunity to obtain a 
copy of Lorna Doone, such as has never before 
presented itself. 

Owing to the lasting merit of the story and 
to the fact that there is no ** popular price” ed- 
ition of the work, the Syndicate Trading Co. 
recently contracted with the publishers for an 
exclusive edition of 25,000 copies of the book. 
Our share of the edition is 1,500 copies. Mow 
ready at the book counter for 25 cents a copy ; 
neatly bound in cloth, with /arge, clear easy- 
to-read type and the equal of the regular for- 
mer soc. edition, But you will take delight in 
the story atany price. Sent by mail for 7 cents 
extra for postage. 

Result, 1,200 copies sold in two 
weeks, 

The same plan was immediately fol- 
lowed with ‘*‘ Anna Karenina,” ‘* John 
Halifax, Gentleman,” ‘*‘ Romola,” and 
‘*Jane Eyre.” These sold from 300 to 
600 copies each in a few days, at a 
uniform price.—Charles A. Hoppin, 
Fr., in the Dry Goods Economist. 








“We received some of our best ideas 
through reading Printers’ Ink.” —Fred, 
Myer & Bro., Chicago, Til, 
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Miscellanies. 





HIS DUE.” 
—Puck. 

Riter—My new book is bound to 
make a hit. It is full of thrilling situations, 

Spacer—What is it about? 

Riter—“‘ The adventures of a mouse in a 
lady s college.”"— Zown Topics. 

Preferred the Advertised Kind.— 
Mrs, Burton: Oh, Harold, before ordering the 
cream for the dinner party, I wish you would 
ask your mother what kind she prefers. 

Mr. Burton—I did, dearest, and she said 
she preferred Recamier.—/ashions, 


At the Authors’.—‘‘ Have you read | <— 
Torpid’s last novel ?”’ 
“* Well, not exactly. 
Sa San 99 
if in, 
“ Does the plot thicken as it goes on?” 
**No, but his style does.”"—/udge. 


First Shade (a concert-goer while on 
earth)—What are those wondrous harmonies I 


** GIVING THE DEVIL 


I've sort of gathered 


ear ? 

Second Shade—That is the music of the 
spheres. 

First Shade—It is divine. 
they advertise ?—Puck. 


Fair Visitor—So you have really de- 
cided not to sell your house ? 

Fair Host—Yes. You see, we placed the 
matter in the hands of a real estate agent. 
After reading his lovely. advertisement of our 
property, neither John nor myself could think 
of parting with such a wonderful and perfect 
home.—/ittsburg Bulletin. 


What piano do 





OOD AGENTS secured among students b: 
using THE COLLEGE-MAN, New Haven, 


A Km me: to let direct from letters. Goop! 
. GOODWIN, 1215 Broadway, N. Y. 


ad yg for Publishers and Novelty Deal- 
P. O, Box 3046, Boston. Send for Catalogue. 


9 NAMES, New Ones. 1000 for 25c. 
AGENTS Western Mail ‘Agency, St Louis, Mo. 


We Write Ads., un attractive, effec- 
tive. WESTON & SMITH Washingto nm, D.C. 
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‘Beatty, Wash’gton, NJ. 
FITZGERALD, W. 


PATENTS &:, ton. D. C. 44-page Book FRER 
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NEWSPAPERS siti: v2 ReadeSt, Uf 
OSTON.: T man adv. for Pray & Co, Co., 


er. isk Tp etc. Ot 
clients wanted. Px i, “- 


PROUL, 658 Wash’ton St, 
WOOD FATA NO GRRE 


66 4 UNIQUE CORNER OF THE EARTH” 
—Coronado Beach, San Diego County, 
California. The Hotel del poe 


THE EVENING JOURNAL, 


JERSEY Fo usf N. J. Cireulation, 15,500, 
ertisers say it pays. 


PUBLIC Ani, 
OPINION Wome: 


New York, 
THE 


THAT 1S ANT won 
SPENCERIAN!!! 
HEALTH HELPER ®: Brad, DYE, Ba 

pays advertisers extra la ri 
,000 monthly. Free. 2. TRY 


Son Francisco Bulletin 
Largest evening circulation in California, 
High character, pure tone, family newspaper, 


Cartoon-Portrait proposition will in- 
terest every live editor and please the 

















ertisers, 

















most ccomeentcet. Proof: free. 
CHAS. W. HARPER, Columbus, 0. 


Portraits—Made to order from 
Photos. Cheapest new apapes cuts 
made. Send for proofs. CENTRAL 
Gams PK ESS ASSOCIAT’N, Columbus, 0. 








j=te}e) 
send Yer KEY ST OUR ARLE spruce stk. 
YOUTH'S | LEADER, 


Over 40.0 40, 000. . opis ‘monty, 
D> Advertising, 30 cts. per agate line. 


Do You Want Agents? 


I have sent so far to 35,000 Post-offices for the 
names of agents for my own use. Send - 
ticulars. J. SMEAD, Vineland, N. J. 


Men Who Advertise, and need a new idea, 
now and then, will find a valuable assistant in 
the novel “ Book of Ideas for Advertisers,” just 
published by D. T. Mallett, New Haven, Conn., 

and sent on receipt of $1. 06, Postpaid 48 
Descriptive Primer Free for 2-Cent Stamp, 
applied for at once. 


’ * 
To Those Who Don’t Know: 
write ads; don’t draw them. Haven’t a pic 
ture gallery, and don’t send samples around for 
© choose from. What you get from me 
pl Ft original, and for aw ag alone. You 
pay only for what you get. E. A. WHEATLEY, 
Chicago, Ill. 


HEROLD DES CLAUBENS 


Catholic we yy at 309 Con- 
vent St., St. Louis, Mo., since 1850; issues an AL- 
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A Catalogue, Price 


If you are : 
List, “* Primer,” 


getting up 








your copy, pre it, furnish cuts and de- 
) you the idhe d hooks. bag GREEN, 
Printer , New York. | 





Superior in ma- 

terial, ee 
ship and finish 

Over 28,000 of ‘these Das = ts Send for Desk 
Catalogue. Ind 


LETTERS FOR COPYING 


I will have for sale, or rental, June 1, about 
200,000 letters received by me since lest August. 
are from ee in country towns in every 
out of the U.S.and Canada. Postals ave: 3 
only and percent. These letters are carefu 
counted in bundles of 500; every address is com: 
plete. Correspondence inv: vited. 
W. E. SKINNER, 
825 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


STUI DY LAW 
OME. 
Take a aft in the 
Sprague Correspondence 
School of Law. (Incor- 
porated.) Send ten cents 
(stamps) for particulars to - 
J. COTNER, Jr., 
Sec’y, Detroit, Mich, 
312 Whitney Block. 






















The Simplest Story 
is easiest told. Achild 
can understand it. The 
subscribers of the 
American School 
Board Journal are 
the leading people in 
every community. 

They are the members 
of boards of education. 

Rates 20 cents per line. 

This means magazine 
advertising at news- 
paper rates. 
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San Francisco Call. 
Established 1853. 
Daily, 56,759—Sunday, 
The Leading Newspaper of he Pacific Coast 
in Circulation, Character and Influence. 


FRANK LESLIE’S 
Popular Monthly. 


In its 32d volume. 


CIRCULATION, 125,000. 
It has for years proved profitable to the best 
known advertisers. It will pay you. Try it. 


Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
110 Fifth Ave., New York. 








Needing more space to accom- 
modate Advertisers, handsome 
new Nonpareil Type has been 
put in use in 











The Agricultural Monthly of Largest Circu- 
lation West of the Alleghenies. 





YOUR LIST IS LACKING WITHOUT IT. 
Advertising 


Clocks. 
LARGE SIZE. 
Handsome ap- 
pearance. 
Warranted. 
Good. Suita- 
Na ble for Clothiers, 

Newspapers, and 
any special brand 
goods. Write for Il- 
lustrated Price List 
or any information. 


Baird Clock Co. 
Plattsburgh, N. Y. 















Che Christian Advocate. 


Official weekly metropolitan newspaper of “ The 


Methodist Episcopal Church.” Circulation, over 


50,000 guaranteed. We invite correspondence from advertisers who would like to reach our 
people, and whose advertisements would be appropriate for a religious family journal. Address 
HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 150 Fifth Ave., Cor. 20th St., New York. 





Why Is It ?=-That 


FARM-POULTRY 


NAS A Senet eee = 


OVER 25,000 MONTHL 
issue Why have ph ‘experienced 





Why, secure mo 
ey continu 
ANS It pays advertisers; it will 
suburbs whi ic towns, villages and live farmers 

No others n 


anent 
in ‘te since it was founded 104 frequently ag a whole page Ls 


=. sa one-half of our readers are women 
SAMPLE COPY AND RATES, 
S. J OHNSON & CO., 22 Custom House St., Boston, Mass, 


pay any one who = to rea h families in the 
F who have py iS epene 5e itt tor reliable goods. 
eads 01 


ADDRESS. 
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NONOTUCK SILK COMPANY, 18 Summer Street. 


Boston, Jan. 20, 1892, 
Mr. E, P. Cone, New York City. 
Dear Sir : Our advertisement of “‘ Florence Silk Mittens” you placed 
in the New York Ledger is bringing in good returns. We can recommend 
the Ledger to any who want the best. Shall use it in future. 


Yours very truly, NONOTUCK SILK Co. 
Gero. D. ATKINS, Agt. 


You’ve Been Advertising 


for years, probably, in the same way. So has your competitor. 
Why not characterize your advertisements? Individualize them. Make 
them different from his. 








GET OUT OF THE RUT. 
Will you send us a stamp for “‘ Gur Idea of It”? Perhaps we can help you. 
If sketches will suit your case, we can furnish them. 


WE PLACE ADVERTISEMENTS—ANYWHERE. 
ROBINSON-BAKER ADVERTISING BUREAU, 


ea AD-SMITHS. 
DODD'S ADVERTISING AGENCY” Boston, 


265 Washington Street. 














No charge made for the preparation of advertise- 
ments ordered through this Agency, 

We only stipulate, in requests for estimate, that 
our figures shall not be quoted or used in any way in 
placing business except through this Agency. 








SEND FOR ESTIMATE. 


RELIABLE DEALING. — Low Estimates. - CAREFUL SERVICE. 


Our Reason. We want you in the Great Divide Family. 
DONT BE AFRAID Our oe rates will be ad- 
WE oo 66 -tepsicen May ist sure. 
een e have the largest advertising 
WONT BITE YOU patronage of any publication in 
the West. We don’t make any money at rates now in force, yet 


THE GREAT DIVIDE these rates are open to 
FOR you until April 3oth. 

We have specially sent 

AS LAL our Mr. Stuart Thom- 

son to New York to answer inquiries and tell our tale, raw and 
RAW & COLD cold. A friendly chat costs noth- 

. BUT ing. For full particulars call on 

eke — or address STUART THOMSON, 40 
THE NAKED TRUTH Times Building, New York, or 
THE GREAT DIVIDE, Denver, Colorado, 
































Seed Time 
and Harvest. 


ANY novices in 
M advertising have 

the idea that an 
advertisement is like a 
seed which may be sown 
once and in due time it 
will grow and ripen into 
good returns. A better 
simile is the old expres- 
sion: ‘Continual drop- 


ping wears away the 
stone.” A single adver- 


tisement for constant bus- 
iness will avail nothing. 
In the busy rush of our 
American life, the only 
successful man is he who 
is constantly before the 
public. The events of to- 
day are forgotten to-mor- 
row. It is therefore nec- 
essary to advertise all the 
time. Summer and win- 
ter, seed time and harvest 


are alike with our List./{ 


As regularly as thé earth 
rolls round, we mail our 
million copies every 
month; and with the 
same regularity they pay 
advertisers. Now is the 
time to place contracts for 
the year. Write to-day. 





VICKERY AND Hi, 
AUGUSTA, MAINE. 
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Do you want to reach steady 
and liberal purchasers all over 
the country or only in a portion 
of it? One of our papers is na- 
tional in circulation; ten of 
them cover the Middle States ; 
two reach the adjoining South- 
ern States. All together every 
week they are read thoroughly 
in over 260,000 homes of prom- 
inent families by people who 
believe in them and trust their 
teachings. 





Sunday School Times. 








Put PHILADELPHIA. 
Them 
On Journal. 
Your ~eepenger 
List 





BALTIMORE. 
Ba!timore Baptist. 
Presbyterian Observer. 


Over 260,000 Copies 
Religious Press 
Association 
Phila 


Write to us for 
fuller information. 











A New Newspaper, 


witH NEW TALENT, 
NEW MATERIAL, and 
NEW METHODS. 


The Sioux Falls Gazette 


DAILY AND WEEKLY. 





It ought to sweep clean. 
It will try and do its duty. 
PHILLIPS & GODDARD, Sioux Falls, S. D. 





ADVERTISERS 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


Who wish to reach the 
BEST CLASS OF 


LADY BUYERS 
SHOUL'D USE 


Harper’s Bazar. 


For Rates apply to 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


NEW YORK. 





: 
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pa its 
Merits alone the 


COLUMBUS POST 


has won its way 
to the front ranks 
of Ohio journalism and at home and abroad is being 
recognized as the leading afternoon family paper of 


Columbus. 
7,500 Daily. 


It is the only Democratic 
daily at the capital and its pungent comments on men 
and affairs have gained for ‘THE POST a large and 
valuable local circulation ; valuable because it reaches 
the homes. 

Should you need 


further information address 
the home office or 

H. D. LACOSTE, 

38 PARK ROW, 

NEW YORK. 
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If you have never used it before 


NK. 
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It Will Astonish You 


STORY OF THE TWELVE MONTHS OF 1891: 
January, daily av., 16,981) May, dally av., pay o September, dally av., payne 











February, “ 20,675 | June, 9 October, 0,104 
March, “ 21,492 | July, “ 26,500 | November, sad 81,609 
April, e 28,419 | August, “ 24,800 | December, bed 80,166 


FIRST THREE MONTHS OF 1892: 

January, daily av., 81,810 | February, dally av., 88,502 | March, daily av., 84,208 
CLEVELAND, Ohio, April 2, 1892. 

F. Bower, General Manager of THE CLEVELAND WORLD newspaper, being duly sworn, 

do 2°. ,08e and say that the actual bona-fide circulation of THE DaILy ‘oe A, tae the 

month of March, A. D. 1892, was 923,627, being a daily average of 34,208, as foll 


35, of March *. booccese 34,046 March ‘2. 
. 34,1 needeens Pa Se Sunday 29.. 
eres ns ececcess Shee See 33,911 7” 30... 
> 33,590 ed SS CS Slee 33,864 ~ 
. 33,490 - 7 3 e 

34, eed 923, 627 
_ B48 Daily average.. 34,208 
(Signed) B. Ps “BOW ER, General Manager. 
Sworn and subscribed to on this second day of April, 1892, , patere a Notary ? 


Public in and for the County of Cuyahoga, State of O) 
SEAL.) (Signed) f — Pope, Notary Public. 


Above sworn detailed statement for March filed with the City Clerk. No other Cleveland 
paper makes a public detailed exhibit of its circulation. 


THE SUNDAY WORLD, trntsky and mance, 19,138 
S. C. BECKWITH, Sole Agent Foreign Advertising, 


48 Tribune Building, New York. 609 “The Rookery,”’ Chicago. 
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Daily Globe. 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 


Chapter Three. 


THE CHICAGO 


(See last week.) 





Some newspapers pos- 
sessing a valuable clientage secured from certain political 
or moral teachings, have allowed an editor to secure 
control of the reins, who firmly believed it to be his 
duty to “Educate the public,” and to depart from the 
precepts of the paper ; thereby setting up his individual 
idea against that of thousands of his clients. He holds 
to his idea, and his readers buy the rival paper. 

This is the “mistake ” of a newspaper. 

THE CHICAGO DAILY GLOBE has made no such 
mistake. Democrats buy it because it is a Democratic 
paper. Republicans buy it to see what the Democrats 
are doing. The women read it because it is a clean 
home newspaper. 

It always sticks to its colors. 





It is the Only Democratic Newspaper in Chicago. 





It will have One Hundred Thousand circulation soon. 
It should have it. It has now a daily circulation of 
40,000 and a Sunday circulation of 56,000. 


(Continued next week.) 


FRANK S. GRAY, 
GENERAL EASTERN AGENT, 
12 TRIBUNE BUILDING, 
New York. 
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THIS IS THE WAY 


in the ordinary sense. 
number of copies SOLD. 
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THe New York RECORDER 


PROVES CIRCULATION. 











Advertisers will notice that this is not a state- 
ment of ‘‘copies printed” or of “circulation” 


NuMBER OF RECORDERS 


NAME OF WHOLESALER. BouGut MARCH 20, 
American News reer ede » 2© 2©« « « 26,600 
Jas. Adams, “ae ieee © & 1,600 
Brooklyn News Company, . s @-se © «© “es 4,200 
CGoode’s News Agency, a Oe eT ae 2,080 
Harlem News Company, . . . . «= « 4,863 
Gres POMcn «6hltwl Cl tll tl cl hl ls {1,310 
Long Island News Company, . . e+ 960 
Louis Miller, ° ek oo ee 644 
Nassau News Company, o «= « «coe «| le 
National News Company, . . . . «= « 2,674 
New York News Company, se © ©. {1,035 
oem. Gemems clCl lc cl il lll lhl 2,556 
Sohiener Groe., .- - +» © © © ce « 873 
A. Schlickerman, cme. @r ty, Se ee @ 872 
Squire Gtevenm@®, - «© © © cs © s « «8 1,748 
J.J. —— ae 6. oo ee me ae of 1,430 
M.A.Hart, . . i-_~ <« © « % 988 
Union News Company, es & & ow 1,100 
Union N. J. C. R. R., a ae i 2k ee a 2,007 
William White, . .« « «© «© ‘© © « -e 2,723 
H. C. Wickett, . . ia > ae a 1,006 
Williamsburg News Co., ° oe 4,776 
Brooklyn Newsdealers’ Supply Co., ° 1,051 


Country newsdealers. and subscribers, from 
Maine to California, for whose. orders, 
which are on file, Post-Office or Express 


receipts are — :. oe +. or On 18,210 
Exchanges, . . oe Se co ee 1,076 - 
Sold to newsboys,. . . «5 «© # « -« 3,772 





Total No. of Recorders sold March 20, _ . 95,654 
Total No. of Recorders sold March {3, _ . 92,228 


Increase, 3,426 Copies. 


It is a statement of the 
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‘* Which the same 
I am free to maintain.” 


And Bret Harte won't dispute it—that the country tributary to San Fran- 
cisco contains about 214 millions of people, who have a greater purchasing power 
than seven millions like the masses of New York. That California has given 
to the world a thousand million dollars in gold and silver, and that it takes now 
a clipper ship for every day in the year to carry its surplus wheat to Europe. 
For ten years the clipper fleet of the world has made for the Golden Gate, for 
San Francisco is the one port where steam cannot compete with wind and sail, 
Triple expansion engines and twin screws even are paralyzed before the 14,000 
miles ‘‘round the horn.” Here the old Bath sea captain is on his native 
heath—the quarter deck, and on this ocean pathway, at least, his name is still 
McGregor ! 

From the time of James King-of-William, whose silent but eloquent 
“* leader” (the blank space in the editorial column, after his murderous taking- 
off) roused the vigilant committee to action, the evening paper has been a 
power in California. 

When it is bedtime in New York the 5 o’clock edition of the Evening 
Report appears in San Francisco, and the London Zimes has gone to press for 
the next day. Thus 7he Report gives the news one day ahead of the world. 
The news that Garfield was shot was announced in 7he Report nearly three 
hours, by the clock, before the assassin pulled the trigger of his pistol. Thus 
longitude conspires with enterprise to annihilate time and make the evening 
newspaper the leading journal. 


The San Francisco 
Daily Report 


Has been getting in its work for over 20 years. It is the leading evening 
paper of the Pacific States, and one of the great newspapers of America. It is 
an aggressive, newsy, popular, after-dinner paper, and goes to the homes of 
the Golden Metropolis and Oakland (its 50,000-annex across the bay), and 
cities and towns tributary thereto. 


Known Circulation, 46,000. 


To cover this rich field no large advertiser would leave out Zhe Report. 
If three papers are taken, then Zhe Report comes in as one, sure ; if two, then 
the leading evening paper on the coast, Zhe Report, should be one, and if but 
one is taken then no newspaper in California appeals so strongly as giving the 
best and the most of that best for your money as Zhe San Francisco Report. 


A. FRANK RICHARDSON, 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK. | CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO. 


















